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JEAN-JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 

BY  LEWIS  PL\GET  SHANKS 

N  HIS  restless  curiosity  Diderot  best  presents  the  radical  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  that  point  of  view,  he  is  the  first 
intellectual  romanticist,  and  he  certainly  foresaw  the  literature  or 
democracy,  which  was  to  supplant  a  rationalism  fast  turning  into 
cynical  license  and  a  {£ste  already  fallen  into  Marivaudage.  But 
despite  a  widening  public  and  its  demands,  it  took  another  type  of 
writer  to  voice  the  new  poetry  of  feeling— a  greater  genius  to  spread 
the  Gospel  of  Nature  from  the  salons  of  Paris  to  the  Petit  Trianon. 
That  task  called  for  a  scion  of  a  different  stock.  It  needed  one 
reared  outside  the  conventional  society  of  the  age.  one  who  hated 
that  society  with  all  his  heart.  It  took  one  bold  enough,  or  defiant 
enough,  to  sign  his  writings,  and  to  advertise  them  by  his  fervidly 
eccentric  personality.  It  called  for  a  man  of  greater  sensitiveness 
and  passion  than  Diderot,  a  greater  artist,  a  poet,  a  master  of  musi- 
cal prose.  This  poet,  whose  persuasive  fiery  eloquence  is  quite 
without  parallel  between  the  times  of  Bossuet  and  the  Revolution, 
was  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 

"Si  jc  tic  vans  pas  viicux,  an  uioins  jc  suis  antrc."  He  was  iii- 
deed  dififerent,  and  not  merely  by  the  egotism  of  that  proud  admis- 
sion. Born  a  Swiss,  of  a  French  family  whose  ancestor  had  left 
his  fatherland  to  keep  his  Huguenot  faith,  Jean-Jacques  was  a 
natural  non-conformist.  True,  he  did  renounce  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers — this  boy  of  sixteen,  blinded  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Turin  no  less  than  by  the  blonde  beauty  of  Madame  de  Warens. 
Yet  in  a  vv^ay  this  very  act  was  the  result  of  the  protestant  spirit  in 
the  little  runaway,  expressing  in  a  rejection  of  his  past  an  instinctive 
defiance  of  authority  and  tradition,  a  confidence  in  the  feelings  and 
desires  which  shaped  an  ''inner  conviction."  Now  sentimental,  now 
rational,  this  independence  is  traceable  in  all  his  fellow  French- 
Swiss,  from  Aladame  de  Stael  to  Amiel  and  Scherer. 
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Significance  may  justify  even  the  repetition  of  a  platitude.  We 
must  never  forget  that  the  apostle  of  democracy  was  born,  not  in 
the  France  of  Louis  XI\',  but  in  Geneva,  which  remained  a  free 
city  down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Rousseau  grew  up  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Protestantism,  the  city  which  had  burned  Servetus.  He  knew 
alike  the  pride,  the  aloofness  .'.nd  the  suspicion  characteristic  of 
that  theocracy,  which  regulated  the  dress  and  the  habits  of  its  citi- 
zens, banned  the  theatre  and  compelled  church-attendance.  This 
helps  us  better  to  understand  the  compound  of  militant  individualism 
and  intolerance  which  developed  in  the  writer  of  the  Contrat  Social; 
this  helps  lo  explain  Jean-Jacques'  role  as  a  reformer,  his  natural 
mastery  of  the  hortatory  style :  and  if  the  very  first  page  of  the 
Confession';  pens  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  it  is  because  the 
boy  Rousseau  had  caught  in  Genevan  chapels  the  trick  of  that  ora- 
torical fire  which  was  to  furnish  with  phrases  the  demagogues  of  '93. 

The  reformer's  immediate  ancestry  has  also  its  importance.  His 
mother,  charming  and  sentimental,  transmitted  an  intellectual  strain 
already  manifest  in  her  uncle.  Pastor  Bernard.  But  unhappily  for 
Jean-Jacquos  she  died  :n  bringing  him  into  the  world.  His  father. 
Isaac  Rousseau,  was  a  genial  ne'er-do-well  with  a  bit  of  artistic  tem- 
perament— if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  a 
watchmaker  but  a  teacher  of  dancing:  a  wastrel  who  squandered 
most  of  his  wife's  fortune,  abandoned  his  family  for  a  six-years' 
stay  in  Constantinople,  and  neglected  his  elder  son  Francois  until 
the  youth  went  to  the  bad  and  disappeared.  This  happy-go-lucky 
sire  did  all  he  could  to  spoil  the  motherless  Jean-Jacques;  at  seve\i, 
the  child  read  with  him  the  silly  seventeenth-century  love-stories  left 
by  his  mother ;  often  they  would  pass  the  night  in  these  debauched 
of  feeling  i  nd  imagination.  How  many  other  precocious  lads  have 
suffered  from  his  choice  of  First  Readers !  Then,  the  romances 
finished.  Rc-usseau  devoured  in  the  same  manner  the  pastor's  library, 
including,  with  Ovid  and  Bossuet,  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  afforded 
a  pattern  cf  moral  eloc|uence  and  a  convex  mirror  of  his  heroic 
ideals.  Neither  his  father  nor  the  uncle  who  replaced  him,  men  of 
pleasure  both,  seem  ever  to  have  punished  the  boy;  he  was  "idol- 
ized by  everyone  around  him."  I'ut  Rousseau  did  not  dream  that 
he  was  spoiled:  "my  desires  were  so  little  stirred  up  or  aroused 
that  it  never  entered  my  head  to  iiave  any."  So  when  Isaac,  fleeing 
the  consequences  of  a  brawl  w  itli  a  l>enoh  officer,  practically  aban- 
doned his  son  at  the  age  of  twehe.  his  desertion  proliably  did  not 
greatly  matter:  the  twig  was  bent. 
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The  education  of  Rousseau — or  shall  we  say  his  early  lack  of 
education? — has  many  a  parallel  to  the  system  of  the  Eniile.  But 
we  must  leave  such  details  to  the  vivid  pages  of  the  Confessions. 
Here  best  we  can  see  how  environment  affected  this  impressionable 
boy.  ne  mourant,  cursed  with  a  congenital  neurasthenia  and  a  neai- 
sightedness  which,  quite  as  much  as  his  morbid  imagination,  in- 
creased his  natural  physical  timidity.  Small  wonder  that  he  became 
the  plaything  of  circumstances,  apprenticed  as  he  was  at  thirteen 
and  left  to  guide  his  boat  through  shifting  winds  of  impulse.  A  true 
rolling-stone,  like  his  father  and  brother  before  him,  he  ran  away 
from  Geneva  at  sixteen,  met  Madame  de  Warens,  went  to  Italy  to 
be  converted,  began  and  abandoned  a  dozen  different  trades,  and 
followed  the  caprices  of  his  humor  in  a  decade  of  vagabondage,, 
prompted  mainly  by  the  poet's  wish  to  be  where  one  is  not.  Highly 
"suggestible"  because  of  his  imagination,  seeking  everywhere  "a 
princess  and  a  romance"  to  fit  his  dream,  bewildered  by  every  pair 
of  woman's  eyes  that  looked  into  his,  he  lived  in  fact  the  youth  of 
a  sentimental  Gil  Bias  or  a  timid  Casanova,  except  that  experience 
did  not  cure  him  of  his  illusions.  For  life  treated  him  kindly,  on 
the  whole.  If  he  suffered  short  rations  at  times,  he  had  a  friend 
always  ready  to  pardon  his  escapades  and  welcome  him  home ;  with 
her  in  the  background,  this  child  of  nature  was  able  to  remain  a 
child  until  he  reached  his  thirtieth  year.  Not  till  then  did  he  have 
to  face  the  hard  necessity  of  earning  a  living  without  help  from 
"Maman,"  in  a  world  of  men.  No,  fate  did  not  treat  him  badly 
through  all  these  years  of  rainbow-chasing;  he  made  friends  every- 
where, for  with  good  looks  he  had  the  gift  of  ready  feeling  and 
enthusiasm.  Rousseau's  early  friendships  show  us  that  he  knew  how 
to  charm,  and  their  evidence  refutes  in  part  the  semi-slanders  cir- 
culated later  by  Grimm  and  Diderot. 

But  no  childhood,  however  prolonged,  can  last  indefinitely ;  Jean 
Jacques  was  forced  to  quit  his  protectress  by  the  coming  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  her  affections.  Relegated  to  the  cottage  at  Chambery,  Les 
Charmettes,  he  had  feverishly  prepared  himself  for  his  exist  by  a 
heavy  course  of  reading,  encyclopaedic  in  range  but  so  hurried  that 
he  soon  gave  up  any  attempt  to  coordinate  theories  and  facts.  Then 
the  little  Swiss  musician  betook  himself  to  the  capital  of  France. 
Into  this  world  of  elegance  and  convention,  highly  organized  and 
thoroughly  sophisticated — into  this  polished  society,  where  savoir- 
faire  was  everything  and  originality  was  taboo,  came  the  dreaming 
vagabond,  a  poet  living  in  his  moods,  a  grown  man  with  all  a  boy's 
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timidity,  .4  poor  half-alien  rustic,  devoid  of  social  graces  and  social 
tact.  His  failure  to  impress  people  was  inevitable;  inevitable  too 
were  the  results  of  it  in  a  soul  smarting  with  discomfiture  and  seek- 
ing amid  rebuffs  a  new  basis  for  its  ])ride.  All  the  philosopher's 
theories  arose  from  his  reaction  to  his  new  environment,  discovered 
too  late  to  let  him  learn  conformity. 

It  took  several  years  of  accumulated  rancour  to  provoke  the  re- 
action. Has  he  not  confessed:  "1  should  like  society  as  well  as  any 
one.  if  T  were  not  sure  to  appear  in  it  not  merely  to  my  disadvantage, 
but  absolutely  different  from  what  1  am"?  So  at  the  beginning 
Rousseau  made  his  effort  to  conform  ;  he  wirhed  to  get  his  operas 
accepted  and  produced  :  he  was  forced  to  earn  his  living,  and  the 
living  of  I'lis  newly-ac([uired  servant-mistress  Therese.  But  disap- 
pointment and  rebellion  were  everyday  gaining  force,  subconsciously. 
in  Madam;  Dupin's  timid  little  secretary,  still  waiting  f(Tr  literary 
recognition  after  eight  long  years  in  Paris,  (^ne  day  in  174'-).  hard 
pressed  for  money,  he  learned  of  an  essay  contest  on  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  Renaissance.  Diderot's  suggestion  to  defend  the 
negative  dropped  into  his  heart  like  a  match  into  a  ])owder  maga- 
zine :  he  wrote  his  sense  of  personal  wrongs  and  his  imaginative 
sensibility  ga\e  conviction  to  his  pen.  \n  indictment  of  civilizt- 
tion  !  Xo\v  at  last  the  unsuccessful  genius  mav  give  vent  to  his 
o])inion  of  this  world  of  urban  constraint,  so  different  from  the  ideal 
of  his  vagrant  adolescence. 

That  the  nominal  subject  of  his  indictment  was  not  ciA'ilization 
but  the  fine  arts,  and  that  he  was  himself  a  writer  of  little  comedic-. 
and  operettas,  did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  Human  motives 
are  usually  mixed,  and  in  the  man  of  moods  it  were  a  rash  thing  to 
seek  consistency.  So  Rousseau  finished  his  essay,  won  the  prize, 
and.  in  the  t':rst  flush  of  fame  which  the  event  brought  him.  threw 
aside  all  attemi)ts  to  compromise  with  his  world,  lie  undertook  a 
I)ersonal  reformation:  he  became,  as  he  tells  us.  "virluous  or  at  least 
intoxicated  with  \irlue."  resigned  his  secretaryship  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing by  copying  music,  di.scarded  the  sword  of  the  gentleman,  aban- 
doned silk  hose  for  woolen.  The  .Armenian  costume,  which  com- 
bined comfort  and  conspicuousness.  cune  later;  now  he  onlv  added 
to  the  republican  simplicity  of  his  dress  a  cynic's  rudeness  of  man- 
ner. One  remembers  his  early  reading  and  his  life-long  admiration 
of  Plutarch. 

Thus  hv  dramatized  his  life,  like  the  romanticist  he  was.  P>ut 
the  result  speedily  justified  the  means,  and  to  a  degree  the  innocent 
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antinomian  never  perhaps  expected.  Jean  Jacques  became  famous. 
"All  Paris,"  he  tells  us,  "repeated  his  biting  sarcasms"  :  the  despised 
plebeian  and  tlie  haughty  aristocrat  now  exchanged  roles.  Such  a 
transposition  could  hardly  have  been  unpleasant.  If  meanwhile  our 
philosopher  was  sending  his  illegitimate  children  one  after  the  other 
to  the  foundling's  home,  it  merely  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  achieve 
consistency  and  escape  the  influence  of  one's  age.  Even  this  crime 
cannot  be  used  to  impugn  the  sincerity  of  Rousseau's  conversion. 

It  was  ci  real  conversion,  for  through  it  he  rediscovered  emotion 
in  the  realm  of  morality.  Jean  Jacques,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
thirty-seven,  his  first  adolescent  response  to  passion  dulled  by  long 
experience.  He  was  destined  to  recover  the  intoxication  of  love, 
reminiscentially  at  least,  when  he  quitted  the  world  of  men  and 
actualities  lor  the  dream-life  of  the  Hermitage.  But  now.  with  the 
first  delights  of  his  liaison  behind  him,  his  heart  was  drifting  like 
a  ship  becalmed.  Fate  offered — for  Diderot  had  enrolled  him 
among  the  collaborators  of  the  Encyclopaedia — the  chance  to  divorce 
his  brain  and  his  heart,  to  learn  the  joys  of  objective  thinking.  But 
with  the  First  Discourse  a  new  and  different  storm  of  sentiment 
overcame  him  ;  the  stilled  waters  began  to  course  once  more ;  a  fresh 
tide  of  passion  bore  himi  away  for  a  decade,  until  the  flood  had  spent 
itself  in  the  torrential  rhetoric  of  Julie,  Emile  and  the  Contrat 
Social. 

The  last  books  of  the  Confessions  show  us  a  darker  picture:  the 
reformer  paid  the  price  for  defying  the  censor  by  signing  his  pages. 
The  condemnation  of  his  books,  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  the  neces- 
sity for  flight  and  the  ten-years'  Odyssey  he  endured — these  were 
enough  to  unbalance  a  nature  less  nervously  timid  than  Rousseau's. 
In  this  morbidly  egotistic  soul,  they  were  more  than  enough,  coupled 
as  they  were  with  the  jealousy  and  trouble-making  of  his  mistress, 
to  arouse  the  persecution-mania  which  embittered  his  last  days.  One 
can  only  pity  the  victim  of  sentiment,  grown  eccentric  in  his  self- 
exile  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  quarreling  with  his  friends  as  he 
had  quarrelled  with  the  Encyclopaedists  who  had  tried  to  influence 
him.  over-jealous  of  his  liberty  of  action.  One  can  only  pity  the 
misanthrope  abandoned  to  that  old  age  of  moral  loneliness,  suspicion 
and  fear  which  was  the  price  of  his  life-long  cult  of  feeling  for  its 
own  sake.  All  in  all,  his  was  a  career  which  has  well  been  called  a 
sentimental  novel. 
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II 

The  sophomoric  quality  of  Rousseau's  First  Discourse  makes  it 
today  rather  difficult  reading.  Its  ideas  are  familiar,  its  reasoning 
childish,  its  rhetoric  strained  and  false.  It  is  commonplace,  but  it 
is  commonplace  because  six  generations  of  followers  have  made  it 
so.  It  lacks  art.  but  it  contains  the  germs  of  ideas  that  we  find 
developed  in  the  three  masterpieces  of  1761-1762— that  triple  gos- 
pel of  modern  individualism. 

Could  one  imagine  a  young  girl  brought  up  exclusively  on  Pope 
and  Dryden.  reading  Shelley  for  the  first  time — could  one  conceive  a 
boy  long  chained  to  mathematics  or  logic,  then  discovering  Byron 
and  Tolstoy — could  one  combine  in  a  single  exemplar  all  the  philo- 
sophical "revelations"  of  one's  own  youth,  all  the  antinomian  gos- 
l^els  which  marked  one's  revolt  from  inherited  beliefs :  Emerson, 
Darwin.  Nietzsche.  Freud,  it  were  possible  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  force  of  Rousseau's  indictment,  in  that  society  swayed 
by  the  doctrine  of  progress,  in  that  age  which  believed  itself  the  heir 
of  all  the  Lges.  Carat,  a  contemporary,  writes:  "At  this  moment  a 
voice,  no  longer  young  and  yet  quite  unknown,  was  lifted  up.  not 
from  the  depths  of  deserts  and  forests,  but  from  the  very  heart  of 

that  society \ud  in  the  name  of  truth,  it  brought  forth  an 

accusation  before  the  whole  of  humanity,  against  letters,  arts,  sci- 
ences and  society  itself.  .  .  .  And  it  was  not  scandal  that  arose,  but 
admiration  and  a  sort  of  terror  which  were  almost  universal." 

^^'hat  Rousseau  appealed  to  was  not  merely  the  emotions  or  even 
the  passions.  Tie  stirred  up  forces  w^hich  had  long  lain  quiescent, 
the  \olcanic  forces  of  the  subconscious  in  men's  hearts.  He  gal- 
vanized the  bases  of  human  nature,  that  animal  part  of  us  which 
persists  through  every  attempt  to  overlay  it  with  logic  and  discipline 
and  self-denial.  TIow  comfortable  for  men  grown  tired  of  hearing 
about  Christian  "other-worldliness"  and  Cartesian  self-control,  to 
rediscover  beneath  stiff  garments  of  reason  and  scruple  the  vital 
blood  of  individual  feeling!  To  be  told  that  man  is  good,  that  Nat- 
ure is  goocl.  that  Ciod  needs  no  temples  and  creeds,  since  he  is  best 
revealed  iii  nature  and  in  the  heart  of  man  :  to  hear  that  society 
and  luxury  and  sophistication  are  vain  things  beside  the  joys  of 
simple  living  ;  to  hear  ihat  men  are  born  free  and  equal  and  should 
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be  governed  only  by  their  own  consent :  to  be  told  that  formal  edu- 
cation is  only  wasted  time,  and  to  be  told  these  things  by  a  man  who 
seemed  to  have  proved  them  in  his  own  life.  It  mattered  little  that 
Rousseau's  gospel  sprang  from  an  inferiority-complex,  if  he  made 
vaHd  the  dreams  of  all  the  unsuccessful.  It  mattered  little  that  he 
opposed  a  formal  theology,  if  his  theory  had  a  Biblical  as  well  as  a 
sentimental  justification.  Did  not  Genesis  reveal  a  Paradise  of  bliss- 
ful ignorance,  and  had  not  the  Preacher  said  that  he  who  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow? 

He  rediscovered  certain  truths,  because  they  were  in  the  air. 
Truths  and  fallacies,  he  gathered  them  up,  touched  them  with  the 
flame  of  his  eloquence,  and  made  a  gospel— a  gospel  composite  of 
Shaftesbury.  Locke  and  Hobbes,  of  Montaigne,  Fenelon,  Montes- 
quieu, the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  the  Physiocrats — but  the  list  of 
Rousseau's  sources  is  too  long  to  find  a  place  here.  The  very  form 
of  the  novel  by  which  he  created  modern  fiction  and  founded  Roman- 
ticism came  from  England ;  Richardson's  stories  in  letters,  Pamela 
and  Clarissa,  had  been  put  into  French  in  1742  and  1751.  He  bor- 
rowed too  from  the  translator  of  his  beloved  Richardson,  the  Abbe 
Prevost,  and  from  Marivaux,  who  long  before  Rousseau's  Julie, 
had  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  their  readers.  But  he  was  to  give 
a  new  force  to  this  sentimentality  in  Julie,  which  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  the  fact  that  it  revived  the  novel  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  uniting  the  vividness  of  the  new  English  naturalism  with 
the  luscious  metaphors  of  Petrarch  and  Metastasio.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Jean  Jacques  learned  to  read  in  d'Urfe's  Astree  or 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  and  ihat  he  passed  several  years  in  Italy; 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  escaped  the  conventional  education 
of  the  age  of  criticism.  He  filled  the  demands  of  a  growing  feminine 
public  for  a  book  to  weep  over. 

Like  all  the  works  of  this  passionate  spirit.  Julie  ou  la  nouvelle 
Heloise  sprang  from  circumstances.  After  fifteen  years  in  the  capi-^ 
tal,  Rousseau  finally  escaped  from  the  hated  city  to  the  sylvan 
elysium  of  the  Hermitage:  after  fifteen  years  "he  had  green  to  gaze 
upon"  again.  Restored  to  his  beloved  woods  and  fields,  the  dreamer 
and  the  poet  awoke  a  second  time.  And  as  so  often  happens,  sene- 
scence gave  an  erotic  turn  to  this  emotional  rebirth.  The  delights  of 
Arcadian  reverie,  of  wandering  in  a  self-created  pays  de  Chimeres 
with  the  nymphs  of  his  imagination,  were  now.  long  before  Chateau- 
briand, to  be  turned  to  literary  account:  at  forty-four,  the  disap 
pointed  seeker  for  an  ideal  passion  created  the  composite  figure  of 
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Julie  and  her  companion  Claire,  to  be  his  companions  in  his  lonely 
promenades  through  the  woods  of  Madame  d'Epinay's  estate.  He 
wrote  a  sheaf  of  love-letters  to  his  imaginary  Egeria.  and  these  were 
the  seeds  of  the  novel ;  when  his  hostess'  sister-in-law,  ^Madame 
d'Houdeto:  appeared  on  the  scene,  she  only  enabled  Jean- Jacques  to 
transplant  his  hot-house  love  into  the  warm  soil  of  actuality.  His 
hopeless  passion  soon  made  his  tears  and  transports  real. 

Julie  or  the  Xezc  Heloisa  has  therefore  all  the  authenticity  of  a 
confession,  and  when  it  finally  was  published  (1759-1761)  its  effect 
was  tremendous.  One  reader  declares  that  he  was  ill  after  finish- 
ing the  novel,  with  its  long  account  of  the  death-bed  of  the  heroine. 
Another  puts  oflf  for  three  days  the  reading  of  the  final  letter.  A 
lady  of  the  provinces  is  so  moved  that  she  can  listen  to  only  a  few 
pages  at  a  time.  These  readers  wanted  no  psychological  analysis  of 
emotion ;  they  craved  these  realities  of  lyric  description,  painted  ni 
language  so  ardent  that  it  seemed  to  convey  the  fire  of  passion  or 
the  torpor  of  despair.  Women  gave  up  balls  to  complete  the  story ; 
a  few  hopeless  lovers  committed  suicide,  and  if  any  should  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  last  statement,  the  present  writer  knows  of  a  pop- 
ular living  author  who  admitted  considering  self-destruction,  when 
he  read  the  book  after  an  unfortunate  love-aft'air  of  his  student 
days. 

Although  a  thousand  novels  had  been  published  in  France  from 
17-K)  to  1760,  the  romance  had  been  a  despised  type  of  literature, 
still  suffering  from  the  contempt  of  Boileau.  By  filling  the  novel 
with  eloquence  and  poetry,  Rousseau  made  of  it  a  serious  thing,  a 
means  of  self-expression  and  an  arm  for  the  spreading  of  idea^. 
With  Jnli?  fiction  assumes  its  modern  place  as  a  literary  form,  and 
that  fact  ?lone  is  enough  to  class  Rousseau's  work  as  the  greatest 
novel  of  its  century.  All  the  successors  of  Jean  Jacques  will  culti- 
vate the  novel :  by  the  side  of  Remardin  de  Saint-Pierre  and  Cha- 
teaubriand we  find  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  and  Chixlerlos  de  Laclos. 

For  even  that  ])rccious  pair  are  his  disciples.  Their  model  is 
the  first  half  of  Julie,  in  which  tlic  ])oor  tutor  wins  the  heart  and 
body  of  his  iKMrcss-jJupil.  'ilicse  chapters  represent  the  unregener- 
ate  Rousserai.  with  all  his  memories  and  frustrated  desires.  The 
second  part,  in  wliidi  Julie  yields  to  reason  and  parental  authority, 
marries  tlu-  man  of  her  father's  choice  and  becomes  an  ideal  house- 
wife and  mother,  reveals  the  Rousseau  who  has  become  the  apostle 
of  nature  and  \irUu':  and  the  last  chapters,  with  their  jiroject  of 
educating  Julie's  ehildren.    foreshadow   the   Fniile. 
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In  her  essentials  Julie  is  the  type  of  woman  that  Rousseau 
dreamed  of  because  he  never  found ;  she  is  the  mother  of  the  type 
represented  as  the  Romantic  ideal.  She  is  good,  she  is  weak,  she 
is  sympathetic  and  she  is  much  addicted  to  tears.  Her  beauty  is  a 
"touching  beauty,"  composite  of  pallor  and  sensibility.  Saint-Preux, 
her  lover,  also  has  the  "physionomie  interessante"  of  a  Romantic 
hero  ;  like  Hernani,  he  is  the  weak  but  poetic  victim  of  circumstances  : 
like  his  creator,  he  has  the  envy  and  the  rancour  of  the  pervenu. 
There  is  a  plain  Romantic  thesis  in  the  unequal  rank  of  the  lovers 
and  its  implications  ;  it  is  the  thesis  of  many  of  George  Sand's  novels, 
"Love  levels  all." 

Indeed,  a  moral  is  overlaid  on  even  the  first  part  of  the  story, 
written  before  Rousseau  realized  the  demands  of  a  public  which 
looked  to  him  as  a  reformer.  If  Julie  falls  from  virtue,  the  blame 
for  that  fact  is  to  be  placed  upon  society  and  her  false  education.  And 
certainly  the  heroine  makes  up  afterwards  for  the  error  of  her 
adolescence.  From  the  time  she  yields  to  her  father's  wishes  and 
dismisses  her  lover,  she  never  ceases  to  preach  to  him,  by  letter  or 
otherwise  ;  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  an  almost  continuous 
series  of  little  sermon-essays.  Hardly  a  vestige  of  a  plot  leads 
through  this  morass  of  sentiment  and  morals — unless  we  except  the 
return  of  Saint-Preux  to  live  with  Julie  and  her  husband,  in  a 
menage  a  trois  suggested  by  Rousseau's  own  early  life  and  destined 
to  serve  later  as  a  model  for  Musset  and  George  Sand  at  Venice. 
The  death  of  the  heroine  after  the  fatal  moonlight  boat-ride  alone 
stops  her  gentle  moralizing. 

So  the  novel  becomes  a  resume  of  Rousseaus'  philosophy,  con- 
taining his  ideas  on  religion,  education  and  society.  It  contrasts 
the  fashionable  frivolities  of  Paris  with  the  simple  pleasures  of 
country  life,  the  artificialities  of  Parisian  women  with  the  candour 
of  the  morntaineer  girls  of  the  Valais.  There  are  pages  on  the 
virtues  of  Cleneva.  there  is  much  significant  criticism  of  the  classi- 
cal stage.  But  the  finest  chapters  are  those  which  set  forth  the 
scenic  backgrounds,  the  lyrical  descriptions  which  paint  the  beauties 
of  Lake  Leman  or  the  majesty  of  the  Alps  or  the  Jura.  The  world 
of  nature  now  enters  into  the  novel :  nature  seen  through  a  tempera- 
ment, through  a  poet's  eyes,  nature  viewed  as  a  confidant  of  human 
sorrows  and  a  partner  of  human  joys.  This  is  Jean  Jacques  best 
gift  to  the  novel  and  to  Romanticism.  A  century  later,  the  realists 
may  treat  their  backgrounds  more  objectively,  but  henceforward 
none  will  forget  Rousseau's  "discovery  of  green." 
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Space  fails  us  ti)  discuss  the  IiJuHc,  so  revolutionary  m  modern 
education,  or  the  Contrat  Social  which  marks  an  era  in  history  not 
vet  brought  to  a  close,  since  Rousseau  and  his  disciple  Marx  are 
largely  responsible  for  recent  changes  in  Russia  and  Germany.  The 
Confessions  and  their  sequel  the  Reveries  are  more  important  for 
their  influence  upon  Romanticism,  as  they  are  more  important  for 
the  study  of  the  writer  and  the  man. 

The  Confessions  need  no  general  characterization  for  the  well- 
informed  reader — which  at  least  proves  one  advantage  of  the  suc- 
ees  de  scondale.  Curiously,  the  real  origin  of  this  frankness,  as 
of  the  book  itself,  is  a  pure  personal  reaction  prompted  by  circum- 
stances. \\'hen  in  1765  \"oltaire  published  anonymously  Le  Senti- 
ment des  Citoyens,  revealing  to  Geneva  the  crimes  against  father- 
hood committed  by  the  famous  "Citoyen,"  Rousseau  felt  obliged 
to  take  up  the  charge.  Walking  in  the  lime-light,  the  reformer  saw 
the  need  of  justifying  his  actions  by  justifying  his  character.  Con- 
sistency indeed  he  could  no  longer  claim ;  yet  he  felt  that  he  was 
naturally  good,  that  all  his  actions  had  been  good  insofar  as  he  and 
not  society  had  prompted  them.  So  he  justified  himself  by  turning 
his  heart  inside  out  to  the  public  as  he  had  done  in  his  Catholic  days 
to  the  priests ;  for  like  all  poets  he  believed  implicitly  in  the  purity 
of  his  heart.  Hence  the  Confessions,  written  as  in  a  wager  of  abso- 
lute sincerity  but  written  by  a  lyrist  who  cannot  keep  from  magni- 
fying good  and  evil  alike.  Had  Russeau  only  burned  these  revela- 
tions !    The  critics  would  certainly  have  had  an  easier  task. 

But  what  a  book  we  should  have  lost !  With  all  its  bad  taste  the 
Confessions  is  our  greatest  autobiography  ;  none  of  its  imitators — ■ 
though  thev  are  legion — have  approached  it.  \nd  its  influence  con- 
tinues still,  directly  no  less  than  indirectly,  for  it  is  the  sole  work 
of  Rousseau  that  we  can  find  in  every  bookstore.  Tt  created  one 
literary  genre,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  two.  Cer- 
tainly the  first  half  of  the  book,  given  over  to  the  hero's  childhood 
and  adolescence,  served  as  model  for  our  modern  stories  of  a  child's 
life  — stories  which  fall  so  charmingly  from  the  lips  of  men  like 
Daudet  or  I.oti  or  .'\natole  France;  Walpole's  Jeremy  and  Tarking- 
ton's  Pcnrod  are  their  indirect  descendants.  None  before  Rousseau 
had  considered  man's  irrational  age  as  a  subject  of  art.  But  this 
is  not  all  the  originality  of  the  Confessions,  which  are  ultimately 
responsibk'  f<ir  nil  the  personalia  of  the  modern  school,  from  Cha- 
teaubriand's Mcmoires  down  to  Goncourt's  Journal  and  George 
Moore's  Ave  atque  J 'ale,  including  a  stack  of  "fiction"  which  can 
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hardly  be  divided  from  these — Musset's  and  Fromentin's  single 
novels  for  example,  or  in  our  day,  Jean-Christophe,  Proust's  monu- 
mental work,  and  probably  too  the  work  of  Joyce  and  Lawrence. 
For  Rousseau  was  the  first  of  the  moderns  to  hold  the  candle  of 
memory  over  the  gulf  of  the  past,  the  first  to  depart  "a  la  recherche 
du  temps  perdu."  His  memory  for  things  which  had  touched  his 
emotion  was  extraordinarily  vivid ;  the  disillusioned  prophet  finds 
happiness  again  in  scrutinizing  each  detail  beneath  the  magic  glass. 
"Je  sais  bien  que  le  lecteur  n'a  pas  besoin  de  savoir  tout  cela,  mais 
j'ai  besoin  moi  de  le  lui  dire."  Yes,  Proust  himself  might  have  said 
that.  And  with  Rousseau  as  with  Proust,  we  are  glad  of  the  author's 
need  of  confession,  which  paints  our  own  remembrance  upon  the 
printed  page. 

It  is  so  modern,  this  carefully  stippled  portrait,  by  which  the 
father  of  romanticism  mipressed  his  very  spirit  upon  his  multitudi- 
nous children.  His  very  spirit,  with  all  its  fallacies,  all  its  delu- 
sions, as  numerous  in  him  as  in  any  poet.  There  was  first  the  fal- 
lacy of  Nature's  goodness,  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "Mother  Nat- 
ure." Only  a  poet  would  apply  this  antinomy  to  the  calm-eyed 
Cybele  whose  vast  indifference  to  man  ought  to  teach  that  contempt 
of  feeling  which  made  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  stoic.  This  was 
the  first  and  worst  of  the  Romantic  fallacies  ;  for  if  Nature  becomes 
our  guide,  it  follows  that  reason  should  yield  to  feeling,  tradition 
to  individual  impulse,  convention  to  spontaneity.  With  nature  essen- 
tially good,  all  instinct  must  be  pure. 

Jean  Jacques,  however,  was  only  a  timid  percursor.  Close  upon 
his  heels  came  bolder  spirits,  men  for  whom  there  were  no  uncon- 
scious inhibitions  bred  by  tradition  or  education,  men  emboldened 
by  the  electric  air  of  the  revolutionary  decade.  For  these  and  for 
their  sons  no  mere  dream  was  enough,  nor  even  a  crushing  contact 
with  reality.  Chateaubriand  pursued  the  hope  of  an  elective  affin- 
ity through  a  dozen  courtships,  gilding  idol  after  empty  idol  with 
the  flame  from  his  own  breast,  undavmted  by  failure  and  holding,  as 
his  memoirs  reveal,  Rousseau's  dream  of  Pygmalion  to  the  very  end. 

The  basis  of  this  illusion  is  a  weakling's  unwillingness  to  face  the 
fact  of  our  spiritual  isolation,  which  previous  generations  had  stifled 
through  reason  and  masked  with  the  social  amenities  that  find  de- 
light or  at  least  distraction  in  man's  universal  qualities.  When  life 
finally  awakened  the  Romanticists  to  this  ineluctable  loneliness,  they 
only  made  of  it  a  source  of  pride,  using  their  sense  of  isolation  to 
confirm  their  pride.     A  new  conception  of  genius  is  thus  given  to 
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the  world:  the  suffering  lonely  soul,  unahle  to  cope  with  life  as  it  is, 
finds  in  his  idiosyncrasy-  and  in  his  defect  a  compensatory  vanity. 
Admirable  provision  of  the  subconscious  in  over-sensitive  and  intro- 
spective minds ! 

But  others  have  written  volumes  on  the  fallacies  of  Rousseau. 
and  he  who  runs  may  read.  Tt  were  better  to  quote  a  more  imi)ar- 
tial  critic.  ,i  Swiss  and  like  all  of  us  a  literary  grandchild  of  Rous- 
seau, but  one  unblinded  to  his  fellow-Genevan's  qualities  no  less 
than  to  his  faults  of  taste  or  reason.  Amiel  says — and  later  scholar- 
ship can  only  substitute  "Rousseau  popularized"  for  "he  created": 

"Rousseau  originated  w^alking  tours,  he  created  reverie  before 
Rene,  botanizing  in  literature  before  George  Sand,  nature-worship 
before  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  the  theory  of  democracy  before 
the  Revolution,  political  and  theological  disctission  before  Mirabeau 
and  Renai.  ]iedagogy  before  Pestalozzi :  he  brought  music  into 
fashion  and  awakened  a  taste  for  confessions  in  public,  he  created 
a  new  style  in  France.  Xo  one  more  than  he  influenced  the  French 
Revolution,  since  he  was  its  demi-god,  and  no  one  more  than  he 
the  nineteenth  century,  since  among  his  descendants  are  numbered 
Byron,  Chateaubriand,  Madame  de  Stael  and  George  Sand.  There 
is  something  unhealthy,  stormy  turbulent  and  unbalanced  in  Rous- 
seau, doubtless  because  reason  and  imagination  are  in  him  aroused 
and  controlled  by  passion." 

Hence  It  is  that  Jean  Jacques,  like  Shelley,  must  be  accepted  and 
forgiven,  or  judged,  through  an  analysis  usually  negative  or  hostile 
and  highly  inimical  to  a  successfvd  portrait.  One  cannot  depict  dis- 
passionately this  prose-poet,  made  all  of  passion  and  sensitiveness, 
as  is  every  p.oet  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Aubert  de  \'itry  said : 
"Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  is  perhaps  the  most  passionate,  the  most 
poetic  nature  that  ever  existed.  .  .  .  His  Confessions,  his  Dialocjucs. 
his  letters  show  him  from  his  earliest  childhood,  hurling  himself 
continuallv  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world  of  matter,  and  building 
for  himself  a  universe  of  his  own,  outside  of  which  he  can  not  bv. 
happy  nor  even  e.xist.  Reality  for  him  is  the  world  of  his  feelings 
and  his  ideas." 

Well,  in  this  industrial  age  of  ours,  inspired  and  dominated  by 
the  Juggernaut  of  efficiency,  when  man  spends  his  days  bowed  in 
toil  or  worship  before  the  modern  Wheel  of  Tllusion.  the  flashing 
wheel  of  The  Machine,  there  is  no  human  need  more  widely  felt 
than  the  need  of  escaping  life  as  it  is.  The  intellectual  escape  of 
classical    literature    is   (K'uird    the    i<morant    and    llu'    millions    whom 
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labor  has  left  too  tired  to  think.  Uut  all  those  who  are  vital  enough 
not  to  fall  completely  under  the  spell  of  the  cinema  can  find  a  supt- 
rior  hasheesh,  an  opium  not  entirely  enervating,  in  the  literature  of 
imagination  and  feeling,  as  Rousseau  found  oblivion  for  his  woes 
in  dream  days  spent  by  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  And  this  quotation  is 
needed  to  complete  our  portrait,  for  poets'  portraits,  "human,  all  too 
human,"  ar^^  ugly  things  if  left  without  their  due  and  proper  glaze: 

"As  evening  approached  I  would  descend  from  the  island-sum- 
mits and  sit  by  the  lake  sliore.  in  a  hidden  nook  on  the  beach,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  waves  and  the  moving  of  the  water,  fixing  m^ 
senses  and  dispelling  all  tumult  from  my  soul,  plunged  it  into  a  deli- 
cious reverie  wherein  night  often  caught  me  without  my  perceiv- 
ing its  approach.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waves,  their  endless  mur- 
murings,  louder  at  intervals  and  falling  incessantly  upon  my  ears 
and  gaze,  made  up  for  the  thoughts  driven  out  of  my  mind  by 
reverie,  and  sufficed  to  make  me  pleasurably  conscious  of  existence, 
without  the  labor  of  thinking.  From  time  to  time  came  some  tenons 
fleeting  reflection  upon  the  instability  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
imaged  in  the  moving  surface  of  the  waters  ;  but  soon  these  faint 
impression;  eftaced  themselves  in  the  even  motion  cradling  me  and 
holding  me  without  any  active  mental  effort,  yet  so  closely  that 
when  the  hour  and  the  signal  came  I  could  not  tear  myself  away 
without  a  struggle." 

A  dozen  phases  of  Rousseau's  eloquence  might  thus  be  set  be- 
fore the  reader — all  suffused  with  an  emotion  deep  enough  to  dic- 
tate the  pr.ttern,  the  rhythm,  the  every  consonants  and  vowels 
needed  in  order  to  present  his  feeling.  But  even  this  translation  is 
sufficient  to  reveal  the  secret  underlying  the  greatest  literary  influ- 
ence since  the  Renaissance.  Rousseau's  is  the  style  of  a  musician. 
fingering  a  magic  flute,  voicing  every  stop  in  the  diapason  of  the 
human  heart.  The  contagion  of  his  music  explains  the  sorcery 
wielded  bv  this  leader  of  men.  as  it  explains  the  fables  of  Orpheus 
and  the  Piper  of  Hamelin.  For  in  the  realm  of  aesthetics  the  only 
valid  doctrine  is  the  rhythmic  teachings  of  Pythagoras. 
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BY  TIIEODORK  SCHROF.OICR 

uTT  JHY  on  earth  does  Bishop  Brown  (twice  found  guilty  of 
VV  licresy)  make  such  a  fuss  about  being  kicked  out  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church?"  This  ques- 
tion is  probably  being-  repeated  by  millions,  after  each  of  the  numer- 
ous eruptions  of  extraordinary  newspaper  publicity,  which  have 
centered  around  Bishop  Brown's  case  of  heresy.  Probably  no  eccle- 
siast,  either  orthodox  or  heretical,  has  ever  before,  within  the  same 
length  of  time,  gotten  a  quarter  of  the  publicity  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  I'.ishoj)  Brown.  And  the  end  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
above  (|uestions  will  often  be  repeated,  after  the  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  early  in  October,  when  Bishop  Brown's  case  will 
come  up  for  final  action.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
it  which  gi\es  this  heresy  trial  most  of  its  news  value,  is  the  per- 
sistence of  Bishop  Brown's  fight  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Bishops. 
Bishop  William  ^tontgomery  Brown  is  over  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  has  long  been  on  the  retired  list,  and  receives  no  money 
from  the  Church.  Even  during  his  active  service  to  the  Church,  he 
always  put  more  mone>  into  church-work  than  he  received  for  his 
services.  For  a  dozen  years  he  has  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  nor  ])crformed  any  public  ecclesiastical  function. 
Neither  does  he  care  to  resume  active  responsibilities.  And  yet  he 
fights,  submitting  to  considerable  inconvenience  and  expense,  in  a 
seemingly  futile  effort  to  retain  his  status  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Bishops.     What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all? 


Dii'i'icn.Tii'.s  oi'"  •nil"  I  lorsi"  oi-  liisiiors 

Iiisuf.'ir  as  ;inv  P.ishops  nia\-  be  obsessed  by  the  importance  of 
rarthK  and  ecclesiastical  pomp,  and  the  objective  reality  of  heav- 
enly phantasms,  perhaps  they  should  not  be  considered  capable  of 
imaging  any  other  Bishop  as  being  obsessed  by  plain  humanitarian 
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idealism.  Because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  psychology  of  conflicting 
urges,  the  Bishops  cannot  imagine  an  extremely  religious  person 
who  temporarily  expresses  his  religious  temperament  in  atheistic 
or  materialistic  terminology.  Those  who  have  a  need  for  being 
judged  by  the  clothes  they  wear,  will  be  prone  to  judge  others  by 
some  of  their  words,  the  clothes  for  part  of  their  thoughts,  rather 
than  to  judge  them  by  what  they  really  are.  Accordingly,  most 
of  Bishop  Brown's  fellow-Bishops  cannot  understand  him.  Since 
apparently  he  is  neither  fighting  for  supernatural  glory,  nor  Ameri- 
can dollars,  he  must  surely  be  insane.  Any  other  explanation  is 
apparently  unthinkable,  for  Bishops,  unless  they  are  still  orthodox 
enough  to  believe  in  demonic  possession.  Furthermore,  to  excuse 
Bishop  Brown  on  the  ground  of  insanity  may  both  express  and  cre- 
ate the  illusion  that  a  charitable  attitude  is  being  held  by  the  House 
of  Bishops  toward  an  "unfortunate"  member.  It  also  contains  the 
soothing  suggestion  that  maybe  all  doubt  that  is  cast  upon  the 
"Divine  Realities"  within  either  Church  or  State,  are  evidence  of 
insanity.  Of  course,  they  must  insist  upon  Bishop  Brown's  insan- 
ity. But,  Vv'hy  not  put  him  out  of  the  House  of  Bishops  because  of 
such  insanity? 

The  only  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that  Bishop  Brown  won't 
play  the  part,  according  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  what  an  insane 
man  should  do.  Also,  he  is  very  disconcerting  because  of  the  very 
devilish  cunning  which  he  exhibits  in  the  management  of  his  defense. 
Some  bishcps  have  expressed  it  almost  as  bluntly  as  this :  "Bishop 
Brown  has  manoeuvered  to  secure  extraordinary  publicity,  in  sup- 
port of  a  defense  which  is  terribly  clever  for  embarrassing  and 
humiliating  conservative  Bishops."  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  his  heresy  which  troubles  the  Bishops,  half  so  much  as  his  eco- 
nomic views.  But,  because  they  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  the 
Church  is  a  mere  political  club,  they  cannot  tell  the  public  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  their  desire  to  expel  him.  Herein  is  another  cause 
for  distress.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Bishop  Brown  demands  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy  in  terms  of  a  uniform  theological  mental 
content,  they  are  equally  silent  and  helpless. 

Because  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation, 
the  Bishops  experience  a  feeling  of  inadequacy.  Not  knowing  enough 
about  their  own  psychologic  imperatives,  they  explain  their  discom- 
fiture in  terms  of  the  objective  stimulus,  namelv:  Bishop  Brown. 
Accordingly,  they  must  hate  him  with  the  exact  intensity  by  which 
they  are  distressed  ;  consequently  nothing  can  be  considered  in  ex- 
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planation,  extemialion.  or  compromise,  as  to  Bisliop  I'rown's  heresy. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  freely  and  ruefully  admitted  that  by  his  de- 
fense this  "insane"  Bishop  has  e^-inced  so  unusual  an  intellectual 
acumen,  that  it  was  wholly  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of  the  Bishops 
to  anticipate  it.  even  in  imagination.  They  thought  the  trial  would 
be  all  over  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  first  trial  lasted  for  five  long. 
tense  and  embarrassing  days.  The  second  lasted  two  whole  days, 
each  with  niich  newspaper  publicity.  This  miscalculation  also  makes 
them  sad.  If.  as  thev  now  say.  Bishop  Brown's  heresy  is  due  to  a 
want  of  proper  education,  it  looks  as  if  their  conception  of  proper 
education  is  one  that  would  have  left  him  too  ignorant  to  make  any 
effective  defense. 

Man}  !'.ishops  are  now  free  tc  admit  that  the  whole  heresv  hunt 
was  a  great  mistake,  but.  unhappily,  they  cannot  undo  it.  That  is 
another  cause  for  being  sore.  They  were  not  prepared  for  such  a 
tremendous  showdown,  and  are  quite  conscious  that,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  large  share  of  the  public,  they  have  been  made  to  look 
almost  ridiculous.  That  damages  their  vanity  without  redress.  Since 
Bishop  Brown  is  the  objective  factor  in  their  disappointment  and 
chagrin,  iiianv  of  them  must  get  relief  by  hating  him  and  all  of  his 
ways.  If  the  Bishops,  themselves,  were  not  considerably  more  her- 
etical than  ]\lr.  I'rown.  they  would  certainly  tell  us  that  both  Bishop 
Brown's  heresv.  and  bis  unusual  defense  of  it.  exhibit  only  the 
su}>erhuman  cunning  of  Satan,  whom  the  heretical  IJishop  must  be 
serving  under  a  secret  written  contract,  signed  with  his  own  blood. 
.According  to  such  a  n"'ore  conservati\e  orthodnxv.  I'ishop  I'rown 
should  be  burned  or  stoned  to  death  as  being  a  wizard.  Ft)r  such  a 
more  rigorous  orthodoxy  the  Bishops  are  perhaps  a  bit  too  intelli- 
gent (too  heretical)  :  or.  is  it  tlial  thev  are  too  masochistic,  or  too 
cowardly?  I'he  only  alternative  is  that  the  House  of  Bishops  shall 
accept  Bishoj)  Brown's  challenge  to  define  orthodoxy,  in  terms  of  a 
required  unifonn  mental  content. 

For  this  challenge  tlioir  much-vaunted  superior  intelligence 
seems  to  be  inade(|uate.  So  then,  the  1  louse  of  I'ishops  is  floundering 
between  the  devil  of  the  older  orthodoxy  and  the  deep  sea  of  mod- 
ern science.  Had  their  boasted  intellectual  superiority  been  more 
real,  then  thev  would  have  turned  the  tables,  and  made  Bishop 
r.rown  and  his  dt  fensc  look  ridicidous  and  themscKes  as  maintain- 
ing an  attitude  of  assured  confidence,  instead  of  childlike  resent- 
ment. As  it  is.  it  looks  to  the  outsider  as  if  the  whole  matter  were 
a  conflict  between  a  conventional  and  an   imconventional  mode  of 
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satisfying  an  egoistic  religious  urge.  Had  the  Bishops  been  able  to 
define  orthodoxy,  they  could  thereby  have  eliminated  the  greater 
part  of  the  defendant's  spectacular  tactics,  and  made  the  defense 
appear  very  commonplace. 


Why  Bishop  Brown  Sticks 

Let  me  try  to  make  a  partial  explanation  of  Bishop  Brown  as  I 
see  him.  and  as  I  hope  that  he  wishes  to  be  understood.  Perhaps 
mere  ordinary  humans  can  be  made  to  understand  him,  even  though 
his  fellow  Bishops  fail  to  do  so.  I  asked  Bishop  Brown  why  he 
didn't  get  out.  He  answered :  "I  wish  to  build  on  the  past,  and  could 
not  sever  myself  from  it,  even  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  I  have  scores 
of  vestigeal  organs  in  my  body,  that  seem  useless  without  being 
harmful.  Vvhy  should  I  have  them  all  cut  out?  When  any  of  my 
vestigeal  organs  endanger  my  health,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  have  such 
of  them  removed.  The  same  is  true  of  my  mental  life.  I  must 
build  on  the  past  and  I  cannot  wholly  disconnect  myself  from  it.  I 
still  enjoy  the  ceremonials  and  drama  of  the  Church  services.  For 
me  these  no  longer  symbolize  the  miraculous  or  supernatural.  How- 
ever, by  having  brought  down  to  earth  the  supposed  reality  behind 
the  creeds  and  ceremonials,  and  by  relating  religion  quite  exclusively 
to  the  practical  problem  of  improving  our  human  relations  here  and 
now,  the  services  have  become  more  meaningful  and  more  real  for 
me,  than  when  I  considered  them  as  a  means  to  supernatural  glory. 
So  long  as  these  remaining  habits  of  the  past  do  not  impair  my  men- 
tal life  or  growth,  I  could  not  justify  a  desire  to  disconnect  from  all 
of  these  habits  and  associations  of  my  mental  past.  More  efficiently 
than  ever  before,  I  can  make  the  Church  and  all  its  forms  a  useful 
vehicle  for  transporting  a  live  message  of  real  progress,  and  of 
human  use  here  and  now." 


Bishop  Brown's  Subjective  Conflict 

I  suspect  that  among  Bishop  Brown's  present  associates  there 
are  persons  who  could  show  him  some  flaw  in  this  logic  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  that  I  see  the  flaw.  Therefore.  I  am  convinced  that  Bishop 
Brown  has  much  more  of  the  old-fashioned  religion  tucked  away  in 
his  "vestigeal"  or  unconscious  mentation  than  he  himself  is  aware  of. 
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I  would  not  be  much  surprised  it  in  some  early  morning  hour  I 
should  find  him  around  at  the  back  door  of  some  old-fashioned  fun- 
damentalist shrine,  making  generous  donation  for  its  support.  In 
my  view.  Bishop  Brown's  extravagant  sentimentalism  implies  an 
almost  incurable  religious  component  in  his  temperament.  If  relig- 
ious devotion  is  still  possible  for  him,  then  the  zeal  of  his  defense 
is  not  the  whole-hearted  expression  of  a  well-unified,  exclusive  de- 
votion to  the  social  betterment,  such  as  might  conceivably  be  pro- 
moted by  his  contest.  In  that  situation,  the  unconsciously  working 
urges  of  his  personality  will  dominate  some  section  of  his  actual 
conduct,  quite  in  contradiction  to  some  of  his  conscious  attitudes  or 
of  their  realizations.  So  the  zeal  of  his  defense,  if  not  determined 
objectively,  furnishes  us  the  exact  measure  of  the  religious  zeal 
that  is  now  being  ineffectively  repressed,  because  it  comes  in  con- 
flict with  some  contrary,  and  equally  sentimental  interest.  In  such 
a  situation  one  might  infer  that  Bishop  Brown  had  merely  reverted 
to  an  emotional  attachment  to  the  economic  class  of  his  youth,  in 
which  he  suffered  greatly  as  one  of  the  exploited  poor. 

In  that  event,  Bishop  Brown's  internal  conflict  of  impulses  might. 
on  the  one  hand,  be  a  desire  to  help  the  exploited  ones,  and  an 
equally  intense  emotional  aversion  to  institutionalized  religion,  as 
the  chief  bulwark  of  legalized  exploitation,  for  which  the  Church 
furnishes  a  social  and  moral  gloss.  This  impulse  predisposed  him 
to  accept  a  communist  creed,  and  compels  him  to  rationalize  his 
aversion  to  exploitation  in  terms  of  an  opposition  to  the  Church,  or 
to  its  theology.  It  may  be  only  a  confusion  between  theology  and 
religion,  which  makes  our  "heretic"  express  himself  in  atheistic  anc? 
materialistic  terms.  Various  other  Bishops  of  his  Church,  being 
similarly  confused,  have  become  quite  blind  to  the  religious  element 
of  his  personality.  Therefore,  they  view  him  through  a  critical  logic, 
and  not  with  psychologic  insight.  To  describe  Bishop  Brown's 
personality  as  that  of  a  "religious  'atheist'."  is,  for  the  psychologi- 
cally blind  ones,  an  unintelligible  paradox.  To  their  psychologically 
uniformed  minds,  a  Christian  spirit  and  an  atheistic  ratiotialization 
cannot  be  combined  in  one  person. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Brown's  subjective  conflict  probably 
consists,  in  ])art,  of  an  essentially  religious  (sentimental)  tempera- 
ment, with  its  former  theologic  rationalization  temporarily  sup- 
pressed. So  then  his  tenacious  clinging  to  the  "vestigeal"  religious 
habits  of  h''-  past,  might  come  to  be  viewed  as  the  contiinied  senti- 
mental, uncon.scious  need  for  a  phantasmal  solace,  to  neutralize  the 
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suffering  of  his  childhood,  just  such  a  fictitious  solace  as  the  Church 
always  offers,  and  religion  supplies. 


Demands  Standard  of  Orthodoxy 

I  will  now  describe  some  actual  conduct  in  relation  to  Bishop 
Brown's  defense,  and  leave  the  readers  to  see,  if.  with  that  help, 
they  can  make  the  still  better  explanation  of  the  riddle. 

Probably  Bishop  Brown  would  say  that  he  has  never  asked 
anything  more  of  the  House  of  Bishops  than  that  it  shall  adequately 
translate  its  creeds  into  concrete  mental  imagery  before  asserting  a 
belief  in  them,  or  defining  orthodoxy  and  heresy.  That  seems  a 
reasonable  request.  But  the  ire  of  the  Bishops  is  aroused  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  seems  so  reasonable,  and  yet  is  apparently  quite 
beyond  theii'  capacities.  Bishop  Brown  admits  that,  if  the  ancient 
literalism  as  to  miracles  and  the  supernatural  remains  the  test  of 
orthodoxy,  then  he  is  a  one  hundred  per  cent  heretic.  But  he  insists 
that,  by  the  same  test,  not  one  Bishop  is  one  hundred  per  cent  ortho- 
dox. So  far,  the  House  of  Bishops  has  not  denied  that.  But,  with- 
out waiting  for  their  answer,  he  has  asked  them  to  prove  their  own 
orthodoxy,  according  to  any  exact  general  standard  that  has  been 
authoritatively  established  by  the  Church,  by  which  they  are  also 
willing  to  depose  themselves  as  well  as  him.  That  also  is  so  obviously 
fair  that  they  cannot,  with  self-approval,  ignore  it ;  but  neither  have 
they  the  ability  to  supply  such  a  standard.  There  is  where  the  shoe 
pinches.  If  the  creeds  have  no  definable  uniform  mental  content, 
then  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  tries  to  live  by  doc- 
trine alone  becomes  ridiculous. 

As  early  as  1922,  Bishop  Brown  wrote  a  letter  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  which  contained  the  following  proposition:  "If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Bishops  will  place  themselves  on  record  as 
believing  the  representations  of  the  Bible,  literally  interpreted,  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  the  planting  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  ;  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  its  effects ;  the  birth  of 
Jesus ;  His  death  and  descent  into  hell :  His  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion into  Heaven  ;  and  His  second  coming  to  raise  all  deceased  men, 
women  ani  children  from  the  dead,  and  judge  and  send  them  to 
Heaven  or  Hell,  I  will  resign,  and  do  hereby  agree  to  resign  my  seat 
in  the  House." 
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That  otter  of  the  year  1922  has  not  yet  been  accepted,  thou^^h 
both  mailed  to  the  House  of  Bishops  and  published  in  the  periodical 
press.  The  charges  of  heresy  were  not  served  on  Bishop  Brown 
until  the  }'ear  1^2 1.  Obviously  the  Bishops  did  not  find  this  appar- 
entlv  casv  wav  of  getting  rid  of  their  "heretical"  brother  to  be  so 
easy  as  it  reemed.  This  embr'Trassment  is  apparently  due  to  some 
unorthodox  or  unChristian  intellectual  A-anity,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  proclaim  a  one  hundred  p'^r  cent  adherence  to 
the  standards  of  tlie  old  orthodoxy. 


/;  W>n-  XoT  Bow  to  Authority? 

Some  Bishops  find  fault  with  Bishop  Brown  somewhat  after 
this  manner :  "The  trouble  with  Bishop  Brown  is  his  conceit.  Prob- 
ably every  one  of  us  has  at  some  time  been  through  his  skepticism. 
When  our  own  intellect  led  us  away  from  a  satisfactory  and  a  wholly 
orthodox  solution  for  the  problem  of  our  troubled  souls,  we  humbly 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  whole  Church,  as  being  possessed  of 
more  collective  wisdom  than  any  one  of  us  could  possibly  have.  Only 
Bishop  Brown's  vanity  can  be  preventing  him  from  likewise  sub- 
ordinating his  personal  judgment  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
whole  Church.  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  his  dit^cnltv,  except 
that  he  shall  humbly  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  all  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  or  get  out  of  the  priesthood." 

No  Bishop  is  known  to  me  who.  in  this  respect,  has  contradicted 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Hughson.  who  has  said :  "No  one  Bishop,  nor  any 
party  of  the  Church,  can  be  infallible,  but  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
herself  speaks  infallibly  when  she  declares  what  we  must  believe  or 
do  in  order  to  be  saved."  ' 

When  T  asked  Bishop  Brown  why  he  did  not  bow  to  this  "in- 
fallible" authority  of  the  whole  Church,  he  answered:  "First.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  American  Church  as  a  whole,  has  ever  made  any 
interpretation  of  the  creeds.  .Secondly,  because  T  do  not  believe  even 
the  whole  Church  is  so  infallible  that  it  is  incajiable  of  growth  and 
of  new  revelations.  Anv  other  ])ositioii  would  imply  omniscience, 
which  I  cannot  accord  to  any  body  of  humans — not  even  to  the 
House  of  Bishops,  nor  to  the  General  .Assembly.  The  Church  is 
no  more  infallible  than  a  labor  union  convention,  composed  of  men 
;ind  women  who  are  graduated  onlv  from  the  schof^l  of  hard  knocks. 

'  'I'll,'  .If^osllrs  Creed,  by  Rev.  C.  S.  IIukIisou,  p.  25. 
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The  Church  is  mine  as  much  as  it  is  that  of  the  other  Bishops.  I 
have  a  duty  to  work  from  within  to  convert  them  to  my  way  of 
thinking-  about  humanizing  reHgion.  Furthermore.  I  beheve  that 
other  Bishops,  who  attach  the  most  value  to  authority,  are  quite  as 
vain  and  wilful  as  I  am.  I  suspect  they  will  bow  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  only  until  they  find  themselves  in  the  minority,  and  that 
they  will  fight  as  I  do  against  being  declared  in  the  minority.  I  also 
suspect  that  they  do  not  all  bow  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Church,  as  it  has  expressed  itself  in  former  times." 

"You  are  a  psychologist,"  he  said  to  me.  "T  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  you  think  about  the  possibility,  psychologically  speaking, 
of  anyone  subordinating  and  thus  actually  changing  his  personal 
deliberate  judgment  to  the  contrary  opinion  of  a  group  of  his  peers. 
I  can  understand  from  my  own  experience  that  before  one  has  de- 
liberated upon  a  subject,  of  metaphysics  or  theology  let  us  say,  it  is 
easy  to  act  the  part  of  a  parrot  or  of  a  phonograph  with  respect  to 
Church  authority.  As  a  parrot  I  felt  as  self-righteous  as  if  I  had 
achieved  a  personal  judgment  about  a  difficult  controverted  matter. 
Let  me  make  it  concrete,"  continued  Bishop  Brown.  "Let  us  assume 
that  a  very  young  child  is  taught  to  say,  'Twice  two  is  four.'  For 
a  long  time  it  may  repeat  the  words  without  adequately  grasping 
their  significance  or  visualizing  their  meaning.  If  later  the  child 
actually  visualizes  the  facts  symbolized  by  the  words,  then  is  it  psy- 
chologically possible  for  that  child  to  thereafter  believe  that  twice 
two  make  seven,  merely  because  the  illiterate  parents  say  so  and 
seem  to  be  honest?  It  appears  to  me  that  no  authority  could  make 
it  possible  for  this  child  thereafter  to  believe,  .''//  the  sense  of  %'isnaU::- 
ing  the  facts,  that  twice  two  makes  seven.  Such  a  child  could  only 
make  the  affirmation  without  ascribing  any  meaning  to  them." 

I  suggested  that  this  seemed  to  imply  that  he  thought  his  fellow- 
bishops  to  be  hypocrites.  "Oh,  no,"  he  protested.  "Not  one  of  them 
could  possibly  be  a  conscious  hypocrite.  But  what  I  mean  is  that 
one  can  very  conscienciously  affirm  as  if  believing  in  any  impossi- 
bility, so  long  as  one  does  not  attempt  to  translate  the  words  into  a 
concrete  mental  image  of  things  and  their  behavior ;  and  so  long  as 
one  does  not  co-ordinate  this  one  situation  or  affirmation  with  all 
of  our  other  experience  and  knowledge.  Any  very  young  child  or 
a  parrot  could  honestly  say,  T  believe  that  twice  two  makes  seven.' 
or  T  believe  in  bodily  restoration  and  resurrection,  long  after  death 
and  decay,'  so  long  as  it  has  not  learned  to  make  its  words  harmonize 
in  mental  content  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  such  words,  nor 
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with  other  human  experiences,  such  as  the  chemistry  of  hfe  and 
decay.  The  bishops  can  do  Hkewise.  They  say  I  am  not  highly 
educated,  but  I  have  at  least  learned  late  in  life  to  understand  this 
little  bit  of  the  psychology  of  belief.  Have  they  learned  even  that 
much?" 

"There  is  another  answer  to  this  proposition  of  submitting  to  the 
infallible  :uithority  of  the  whole  Church.  The  first  article  of  the 
Apostles  Creed  has  been  officially  and  authoritatively  interpreted 
thus :  'Almighty  Father  did.  at  the  beginning,  create  form,  and  make 
of  nauciht,  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  contained  in  this  world"  " 
(p.  31). 

"Personally,  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Bishops  now  believes  in  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse out  'of  naught.'  because  I  am  sure  they  are  better  educated 
than  mvsi'lf.  or  even  Mr.  Bryan.  T  also  wonder  if  they  really  be- 
lieve in  the  creedal  'hell"  or  the  creedal  'resurrection,"  as  these  have 
in  the  past  been  interpreted  by  the  same  'infallible'  authority  of 
'tlie  whole  Cluirch"  and  of  the  State.  Just  look  at  these  pages,""  said 
Bishop  Brown,  as  he  handed  me  a  well-thumbed  and  torn  copy  of 
the  Formuiaries  of  Faith,  which  had  been  carefully  indexed  with 
his  pen.  Here  was  the  statement  that,  "Almighty  God  for  the  trans- 
gression of  this  commandment,  caused  brimstone  and  fire  to  rain 
down  from  heaven."  Also  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  "we  shall  be 
cast  into  the  hrcnning  lake  of  hell,  ichere  is  fire,  brimstone,  iveeping, 
wailing,  njid  gnashing  of  teeth  zvithout  end"  (p.  162).  And,  again, 
interpreting  the  seventh  article  of  the  Apostles  Creed:  ".\n(l  all 
others,  which  shall  be  judged  to  everlasting  pain  and  death,  being 
upon  His  left  hand,  He  shall  send  them  doi^ii  into  Hell  there  to  be 
ptmished  in  bodv  and  soul  efenmllx  with  fire  that  never  shall  have 
end.  which  was  prcjiared  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  world  unto  the 
Devil  and  his  angels'"  ( j)p.  23^-249).  "Ts  it  possible  for  them  to  be- 
lieve that  a  body  of  flesh  and  bone  would  }iever  be  consumed  or 
chemicallv  decomposed  by  such  a  crematory?  T  find  it  a  bit  difficult 
to  believe."  continued  Bishop  Brown,  "that  any  of  my  fellow-bishops 
will  rcallv  bow  whole-heartedly  to  the  authority  of  the  whole  Church 
fvcn  upon  the  matter  of  the  resurrection.  See  this!"  Here  is  wliat 
he  showed  me,  again  from  the  I'ormularies  of  Faith. 

"That  is  to  sav.  that  we  shall  rise  and  live  again  in  the  salfsamc 
bodies  and  souls  that  we  now  have,  and  so  shall  utterly  overcome 
(evade  and  escape?)  death"  (p.  43).  Here  is  another:  "Almighty 
Ciod  shall,  by  the  operation  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  stir  and  raise  up 
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again  the  very  flesh  and  bodies  of  all  men,  women,  and  children,  both 
good  and  bad,  Christian  and  heathen,  that  ever  lived  here  in  this 
world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  same,  and  died  before  that  day, 
and  although  the  said  flesh  and  bodies  were  dead  before  and  buried, 
yea  and  consumed  by  fire  and  ivater,  or  by  any  other  means  de- 
stroyed, yet  I  believe  that  God  shall,  of  His  infinite  power,  make 
them  all  at  that  day  whole  and  perfect  again,  and  so  every  man  gen- 
erally shall  resume  and  take  again  the  very  selfsame  body  and  flesh 
which  they  had  while  they  lived  here  on  earth,  and  so  shall  rise 
from  death  and  live  again  in  the  very  selfsame  body  and  soul  which 
they  had  before"  (pp.  59-60;  see  also,  pp.  236,  238,  239,  251). 

"At  that  time  it  was  not  yet  generally  known  that  physical  growth 
was  not  a  matter  of  mere  additions  to  the  chemical  parts  which  con- 
stitute the  body  at  birth.  Now.  however,  specialists  tell  us  that  dur- 
ing every  seven  years  or  so,  all  the  particles  of  our  body  are  elimi- 
nated and  replaced  by  new  cells.  Do  the  Bishops  still  believe  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  very  same  chemical  particles  or  body  cells  with 
which  we  were  born?  But  that  was  the  conception  of  the  creedal 
resurrection  as  given  in  the  Formularies  (p.  42).  Could  they  now 
accept  that  opinion,  even  on  the  authority  of  the  whole  Church?"^ 
Before  the  General  Convention  of  1789  set  forth  and  established 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  the  Liturgy  of  the  American  Church, 
a  solemn  concordat  was  entered  into  with  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  Church  in  the  United  States  would  not  depart  from  the 

-  These  quotations  are  from  the  Institution  of  the  Christian  Man,  dated 
1537,  which  was  popularly  known  as  "The  Bishop's  Book."  I  had  heard  some 
question  as  to  whether  this  formulation  really  was  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  whole  Anglican  Church.  Upon  examination  I  found  the  following  his- 
toric conclusions  expressed  on  this  subject.  "The  Bishop's  Book"  consisted  of 
the  Articles  About  Religion  Set  Out  by  the  Convocation,  and  Published  by  the 
King's  Authority,  in  the  year  1536.  The  "Institution"  was  "Compiled  by  a 
Royal  Commission  Consisting  of  All  the  Bishops  .  .  .  Eight  Arch-Deacons, 
and  Seventeen  Other  Doctors  of  Divinity  or  of  Law  .  .  .  Most  of  those  Con- 
cerned in  the  Subsequent  Compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book  Being  of  the  Num- 
ber. These  Were  All  Members  of  Convocation  and  All  (without  exception) 
Subscribed  Their  Names  to  the  Book  as  Its  Authors :  But  From  the  Traditions 
Which  Connected  Still  More  Closely  With  the  Convocations,  Probably  It  Was 
Afterwards  Subscribed  By  the  Whole  Body  of  Each  Province.  .  .  .  There 
Has  Not  Been  Such  a  Comprehensive  Consensus  of  Opinion  Gathered  Together 
At  Any  Time  Since  Then  in  the  Church  of  England.  Introduction  to  the : 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  1868." 
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Church  of  Fuiglantl  in  any  point  of  doctrine,  and  would  retain  the 
same  disci{)Hne  and  forms  of  worship.-^ 

"If  the  House  of  Rishops  will  say  that  they  bow  to  the  authority 
of  the  whole  Anglican  Church  in  all  of  such  antique  literalism  as  is 
found  in  the  Foniiiilarics  of  the  Faith  then  I,  too.  will  bow  to  that 
authority,  or  resign.  T  suspect  that  many  bishops  now  repudiate 
much  of  the  action  of  Uie  whole  Anglican  Church  of  the  past,  and 
are  content  to  quibble  about  the  resurrection  of  a  'spiritual  body' 
only.  I  only  want  them  to  face  all  such  issues  publicly  and  with 
manly  candor,  ^^"hy  have  they  dodged  a  specific  answer  to  every 
definite  issue  of  this  character  that  has  been  raised  in  my  behalf? 
The  public  can  decide.  By  the  way.  why  do  they  not  bow  to  the 
authority  of  a  whole  Church  in  its  declarations  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  bishop  over  another?  I  wonder  if  the  authority  of  the 
whole  Church  was  designed  only  to  make  me  humble  and  to  leave 
their  arrogance  in  tact  ?  Or,  is  it  a  power  which  they  also  acknowl- 
edge, even  when  it  conflicts  with  their  own  intelligence  and  vanity? 
Or,  their  lust  for  power?  Or  for  pelf?  I  just  wonder  out  loud 
like  that.  Perhaps,  upon  second  thought.  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pressed such  ideas,  and  I  think  T  prefer  that  vou  shall  not  use  it 
agamst  me. 

T  repeated  to  Bishop  Brown  the  argument  that  the  House  of 
Bishops  should  be  considered  something  like  a  social  club.  If.  then. 
he  foimd  hunself  out  of  harmony  with  its  social  life,  that  he  should 
not  resist  the  efifort  to  exclude  him.  He  claimed  the  analogy  to  be 
a  false  one,  because  the  House  of  Bishops  is  not  a  social  club.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  like  a  trade  union  of  workers  organized  for 
human  betterment,  manifesting  their  \ague  and  general  unity  of 
purpose  under  the  more  concrete  religious  symbols.  That  the  creed 
is  indefinable  shows  that  there  is  no  specific  belief  or  behavior  whic'i 
constitutes  the  indispensable  element  of  union.  Therefore,  once  hav- 
ing been  initiated,  as  it  were,  he  remains  always  a  member  of  this 
ecclesiastical  trade  union,  to-wit.  11ic  House  of  Hishops.  which  pro- 
vides onlv  for  "cxci iiiinuniicatiiig  such  as  are  guilty  of  manifest 
crimes."  ' 

"Since  T  ha\c  not  l)cen  penalized  for  'luanifest  crimes"  the  rules 
of  our  organization  and  the  Canon  law  as  to  the  indelibility  of  orders. 
if  rcsj)ccfed,   rcf|uire  that   T  be  allowed  to  retain   my  place  in  the 

^  Rev.   Edwin    AiiKustiiu'   Wliitc,    P.   D.   (Jcucral  Coni'cittion   and   Dogma, 
Churchman,  132:10:  July  11.  1025. 
■•  I-ormitlarics  of  Faith,  p.  279<. 
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House  of  Bishops  as  one  of  the  workers  for  a  better  world.  No  anal- 
ogies drawn  from  the  rules  of  mere  secular  social  clubs  can  be 
allowed  to  over-rule  the  positive  Canon  law  in  this  matter.  If  the 
House  of  Bishops  shall  esteem  their  own  wilfulness  more  sacred 
than  the  Canon  law.  they  will  use  their  admitted  physical  ability  to 
exclude  them.  It  is  up  to  them  to  show  how  much  respect  they  have 
for  the  authoritative  declarations  of  our  Church." 

Bishop  Brown  further  contended  that,  since  the  Church  is  an 
organization  to  promote  human  betterment  under  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  symbols,  and  since  he  is  devoted  both  to  such  work  and  to 
its  symbols,  as  if  these  were  a  copyrighted  trade-union  label,  there 
rests  upon  all  an  obliagtion  for  mutual  tolerance  as  to  differences  in 
the  point  of  emphasis,  in  promoting  human  welfare.  Bishop  Brown's 
present  declarations  put  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  accelerating 
the  democratization  of  welfare.  With  many  of  his  fellow-bishops 
the  emphasis  appears  to  be  upon  the  perpetuation  of  aristocratic 
privileges.  If  this  difference  is  the  secret  cause  for  the  desire  to 
expell  Bishop  Brown,  such  merely  social  reasons  will  be  satisfactory, 
even  though  a  misleading  rationalization  and  mask,  but  can  furnish 
no  actual  grounds  for  expulsion  under  the  Canon  law.  Bishop  Brown 
has  not  thwarted  or  impeded  any  social  betterment  for  which  the 
ecclesiastical  trade-union  is  presumably  organized.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  metaphysical  abstractions  of  the  creed,  which  can  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  accomplishing  any 
desired  and  (which  desire  the  creed  did  not  create),  also  falls  short 
when  a  definition  of  the  creeds  in  terms  of  uniform  mental  content 
is  demanded. 

After  numerous  conversations  with  Bishop  Brown,  I  believe  that 
I  can  fairly  summarize  his  conscious  purposes  about  as  follows :  He 
would  like  credit  for  liberalizing  the  Church.  He  believes  that  it 
is  impossible  to  define  orthodoxy  in  terms  of  any  uniform  mental 
content.  He  wishes  the  House  of  Bishops  to  admit  that  as  a  psy- 
chologic fact,  and  to  act  accordingly.  From  this  it  would  automati- 
cally follow,  that  the  Church  would  be  officially  committed  to  the 
"broad  Church"  policy.  Although  PJishop  Brown  once  counted  him- 
self as  of  the  High  Church  party,  he  now  believes  that  the  official 
policy  should  be  neither  "High"  nor  "Low."  but  "Broad."  ^  By  this 
he  understands  that  everyone  who  lives  a  conventionally  righteous 
life,  who  enjoys  working  for  human  betterment  under  the  creedal 
and  ceremonial  symbols  of  the  Church,  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 

^  See  Haweis,  Contemporary  Re7'iezv,  June,  1890. 
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ship  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  as  well  as  to  be  admitted  among  its 
financial  supporters.  Some  Bishops  have  declared  that  those  vvhu 
support  the  Church  financially  may  have  this  larger  liberty,  but 
would  deny  it  to  only  those  who  consume  the  wealth  so  contributed. 
Bishop  Brown  repudiates  all  such  discrimination  as  to  the  different 
degrees  of  orthodoxy  which  are  to  be  required  from  those  who  only 
supply  funds,  and  those  who,  consume  the  Church  funds.  He  would 
have  the  Church  act  upon  the  assumption  that,  what  is  sauce  for  the 
gees<e  is  also  sauce  for  the  ganders. 

Bishop  ?>rown  is  more  than  a  mere  theoretical  humanitarian. 
With  him.  b.umanitarianism  is  felt  as  a  religious  passion,  and  there- 
fore is  open  to  a  suspicion  of  emotional  distortion.  His  acceptance 
of  a  radical  economic  program  is  the  eft"ect.  and  not  a  cause  of  his 
humanitarianism.  His  apparent  emotional  disturbance  will  prob- 
ably hinder  conduct  that  is  always  wholly  consistent  with  his  the- 
ory. He  wishes  the  Church  to  be  liberal  enough  to  admit  all  like 
himself  to  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  to  the  pews.  Tf  the  House  of  Bishops 
will  place  the  Church  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  liberal  attitude  of 
the  Broad  Church  ])arty.  then  the  publicity  given  to  his  contentions 
and  trial  will,  for  many  persons,  discredit  the  claims  of  superior  in- 
telligence which  is  so  often  made  for  the  House  of  Bishops.  Bishop 
Brown  is  insistent  that  the  ITouse  of  Bishops  shall  put  itself  on  rec- 
ord in  the  full  light  of  a  public  discussion  of  the  issues  which  he  is 
emphasizing.  He  desires  those  who  support  the  Church,  as  well  as 
those  who  only  take  their  naps  in  the  Church,  may  hereafter  know 
what  sort  of  Church  this  is. 

He  believes  that  he  cannot  be  put  upon  trial  alone.  Inevitably,  he 
says,  the  House  of  Bishops  is  also  on  trial  before  the  enlightened 
portion  of  public  ojjinion.  even  Protestant  Episcopal  public  opinion. 
When  judgment  shall  have  been  passed  upon  Bishop  Brown,  quite 
inevitably  and  automatically  the  1  louse  of  Bishops  will,  by  that  same 
token,  pass  a  judgment  u|)()n  itself  and  upon  the  Church.  What 
will  that  verdict  be?  This  is  also  the  cjuestion  which  reallv  interests 
the  public.  The  fate  of  liisho])  r)rown  matters  \  erv  little.  He  in- 
sists that  deposition  can  never  prevent  him  from  being  a  highlv  re- 
ligious person  or  ri  real  P.isho])  in  ;i  real  (  athnlie  C'burcli,  wliatever 
such  words  mav  mean. 
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PART    II 

^Miscellaneous  Practical  Applications 

WE  AIAY  now  turn  to  a  number  of  practical  applications  of 
the  lever  principle.  We  find  references  to  the  Chinese  wind- 
lass in  the  Codex  Atlanticus.  Against  one  sketch  (Fig.  1),  Leonardo 
writes,  "If  one  pulls  at  the  arm  of  the  wind- 
lass as  with  the  cord  he,  it  is  just  the  same 

as  turning  a  balance  ah."  ^     On  the  same      /  \ 

page  is  to  be  found  a  similar  mechanism 
for  winding  heavy  loads,  represented  as  a 
lever  with  unequal  arms. 
The  lever  arm  on  which 
the  force  acts  has  a  length 
equal  to  nineteen  times  the 
radius  of  the  winding  cyl-  Figure  One 

incier.  thus  ])roviding  a  leverage  of  one  in  twenty.     In  Manuscript 

■'A"  -  is  to  be  found  an  ingenious  device  for 
weighing  bodies  in  which  the  principle  of 
the  lever  is  directly  applied.  It  consists  of 
an  equilateral  triangular  frame  (Fig.  2)  of 
wooden  mouldings  suspended  from  one  cor- 
ner. The  base  is  graduated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  (by  means  of  a  plumb  line 
suspended  from  the  top  angle)  the  w^eight 
of  an  object  /;  suspended  at  one  extremity 
in  terms  of  weight  ///  at  the  other  extremity. 
A  variation  of  this  is  also  to  be  found  in  a 
sketch"'  unaccompanied  by  any  note,  in 
which  the  triangle  is  replaced  by  a  semi- 
circle, the  right  half  of  which  is  presumably  weighted  to  counter  act 
"^  Codex  Atlanticus,  fol.  25.  r.b. 

2  Ms.  A.,  fol.  52  r. 

3  Ms.  2038,  Bibliothcqiic  N^atioiialc,  Paris. 
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the  effect  of  a  scale-pan  suspended  from  the  left  extremity  of  the 
diameter.  The  left  quadrant  is  ag^ain  graduated  to  read  the  load  in 
the  scale-pan  directly. 

Leonardo  also  applied  the  ])rinciple  of  the  balance  to  the  design 
of  hygrometers.  Hygrometry  was  a  subject  which  attracted  some 
attention  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  both  Nicholas  of  Cusa  in 
Germany,  c.nd  Leon  Dattista  Alberti  in  Italy  (the  latter  of  whom 
was  known  to  Leonardo)  had  devised,  various  forms  of  hygrometers. 
Leonardo  was  in  this  respect  little  more  than  a  follower,  but  his 
designs  were  both  inegnious  and  interesting.  In  one  form*  w'e  see  a 
balance  whose  arm  is  triangular,  in  the  left  scale-pan  of  which  is  a 


Figure  Three 

bullet  of  cotton,  and  in  the  right  a  bullet  of  wax.  These  are  arranged 
to  balance  in  dry  weather.  The  absorption  of  moisture  in  humid 
atmospheres  by  the  cotton  bullet  is  then  clearly  indicated  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  left  scale-pan.  A  second  form  of  hygrometer  is 
found  later  in  the  same  manuscript  (Fig.  3'').  A  balanced  rod  car- 
ries the  absorbent  bullet  on  the  left  extremity,  and  the  dry  bullet 
on  the  right,  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  now  draws  the  left 
arm  down  over  a  graduated  quadrant  of  a  circle.  The  graduations 
indicate  the  relati\e  luunidity  of  llic  atmos]>licre. 


The  Simple  Pl-li.kv 


In  view  of  Leonardo's  acti\ities  in  the  role  nf  engineer,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  hi>  theoretical  investigations  in  those  branches  of 
mechanics    which    are    capable    of    easy    practical    apiilication    were 

*  Codex  AlUi)itici(s,  fol.  18  v.b. 
^  Codex  Atliutliciis,  fol.  249  v. a. 
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peculiarly  successful.  This  especially  applies  to  his  studies  on  pulley 
systems.  Here,  however,  we  must  make  due  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  he  had  at  hand  a  rich  store  of  achievement  handed  down  from 
the  mechanics  and  engineering  of  antiquity.  Aristotle,  Archimedes, 
Vitruvius,  Heron,  Ctesibus,  Pappus  and  others  had  freely  contrib- 
uted to  the  subject,  and  Leonardo  was  acquainted  with  their  work. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  summation  of  his  notes  a  very  thorough 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  and  a  clear  grasp  of  the  practical 

possibilities  which  arise  from  it. 
The  theoretical  side  of  Leonar- 
do's work  on  pulley  systems  has 
been  fully  summarized  by 
Schuster.''  It  is  evident  that  the 
treatment  is  based  on  the  impor- 
tant conceptions  of  (1)  the  lever 
laws,  and  (2)  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities.  The  initial 
position  is  simply  stated  by  da  Mnci  in  the  Codex  Atlanticus  in  a 
note  (accompanied  by  two  sketches  (Fig.  4)  which  reads,  "The  line 
of  movement  is  ab,  the  line  of  the  force  is  ad.  The  line  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  balance  is  the  distance  of  the  middle  points  of  the  pulleys 
from  their  circumferences,  especially 
from  the  direction  of  the  force  which 
acts  on  the  circles  as  a  tangent,  i.  e., 
ab.  At  the  point  of  contact  of  the  rope 
from  which  the  weights  acts  with  the 
circle  right  angles  continually  arise  be- 
tween this  rope  and  the  radius  of  con- 
tact." '^     The  simple  pulley  is  therefore 


A 


Figure  Four 


o 

Figure  Five 


a  simple  balance,  as  in  (A),  or  a  virtual  balance  with  potential  arms 
as  in  (B). 

We  have  next  to  ask  ourselves  whether  Leonardo  appreciated 
the  simple  function  of  a  pulley  as  a  means  of  changing  the  direction 
of  a  force.  Here  unfortunately  we  find  him  distinctly  at  fault. 
Referring  to  Figure  5,  he  asks,  "Which  of  the  ropes  of,  on  and  out 
have  more  stretch,  and  further,  how  much,  and  why?"^  Leonardo 
must  clearly  have  been  confusing  this  with  the  problem  of  the  in- 
clined  plane ;   because,   he   must   have   argued,    with   the   changing 

^  Schuster,  Zur  Mcchanik,  etc.,  pp.  114  to  132. 
''Codex  Atlanticus,  fol.  149  r.a. 
^  Codex  Atlanticus,  fol.  346  v. a. 
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inclination  of  the  plane,  the  pull  on  the  rope  supporting  the  body  on 
the  plane  steadily  changes,  so  will  the  pull  on  the  rope  passing  over 
a  single  pulley  change  with  its  angle  of  inclination  to  the  vertical. 
The  error  in  reasoning  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  in  a  sketch" 
of  a  system  of  two  four-pound  weights  suspended 
from  the  ends  of  a  rope  that  passes  over  two  faced 
pulleys,  i.  e..  there  is  a  horizontal  portion  of  rope  join- 
ing the  two  pulleys,  and  two  vertical  portions.  The 
tension  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  rope  is 
given  as  eight  pounds,  whilst  those  in  the  vertical  por- 
tions are  given  as  four  pounds.  We  are  unable  there- 
fore to  say  that  da  \inci  properly  understood  the  sim- 
ple function  of  change  of  direction  of  a  force  which 
all  simple  pulleys  possess. 

Let  us  next  consider  Leonardo's  interpretation  of  the  purposes 
of  the  moveable  pulley. 


TiiF.  Movable  Plt-ley 


6^ 

Figure  Six 


Here,  happily,  we  are  on  more  for- 
tunate ground.  Attached  to  a  sketch  in 
the  Codex  .-Ulanticits  (  Fig.  6)  is  the  note 
"Pay  heed  that  (j  is  the  half  of  the 
weight  h,  and  that  the  path  of  g  is  twice 
(^         f      <»  1  (      *  )        '^^  great  as  that  of  /k""^    Nothing  could 

be  more  explicit.  l)otli  from  the  point  of 
\iew  of  mechanical  advantage  and  of 
velocity  ratio. 

As  a  direct  application  of  this  prop- 
erty of  the  moveable  pulley,  we  may 
quote  again  from  the  Codex  Atlaiit'eus, 
from  which  Figure  7  is  taken.  1  fere  we 
have  a  system  of  two  fixed  and  two  mo\eable  pulleys.  Leonardo 
speaks  of  the  end  of  the  rope  carrying  the  power  as  the  "arganica." 
and  of  the  end  of  the  rope  carrying  the  cord  as  the  "retinente." 
Referring  to  the  sketch,  he  writes.  "If  one  divides  the  burden  lifted 
through  the  pulley  tackle  by  the  number  of  pulleys,  one  obtains  a 
weight  that,  fastened  at  the  'arganica'  makes  e(|uilibrium."  ^^  Here 
then  is  the  statement  regarding  the  mechanical  advantage  obtained 

^  Codex  Atlauticiis,  fol.  104  v.l).  "  Coilrx  .itUniticiis,  f..l.  .121  r.a. 

^<^  Codex  Atlaiitictis,  fol.  321  r.a. 
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by  this  system.  Continuing,  however,  he  says,  "The  path  of  the 
'arganica'  \\hich  lifts  the  burden  is  so  many  times  as  long  as  the 
path  of  the  burden  which  becomes  lifted  through  the  pulley  tackle 
as  the  number  of  pulleys,"  which  completes  the  statement  regarding 
the  velocity  ratio. 

PuLLEV  Systems 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  turning  to  the  various  pulley  systems 
with  which  Leonardo  w-as  familiar,  that  practically  all  forms  of 
pulley  combinations  such  as  are  met  in  the  modern  text-book  are  to 
to  be  found  in  one  place  or  another  among  the  various  manuscripts. 
Figure  8^-  shows  a  typical  example,  with  four  fixed  and  four  mov- 
able pulleys,  and  Leonardo  reduces  the  discussion  to  the  study  of 
the  tension  in  the  rope.  "The  weight  divides  itself  into  eight  pieces 
of  rope.  The  ninth  opposed  to  this  simply  holds  the  equipcise  of 
the  eight."     A  curious  case  is  presented  by  a  note  in  Manuscript  A 


Figure  Eight 


Figure  Nine 


accompanying  a  sketch  of  a  system  of  two  fixed  and  tw^o  movable 
pulleys  (Fig.  9).  The  load  is  twenty  pounds,  and  the  power  should 
clearly  be  five  pounds.  Yet  Leonardo  makes  it  six  pounds.  His 
note  reads,  "If  the  burden  borne  be  twenty  pounds,  then  I  say  let 
ten  pounds  act  on  the  pulley  /  and  ten  pounds  on  the  pulley  k,  these 
being  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  twenty  pounds  load.  That  is 
to  say.  that  o  takes  ofT  from  /  five  pounds,  and  p  also  takes  five 
pounds  from  /,  and  five  pounds  from  k.  Finally  k  transmits  five 
pounds  to  q.  If  one  wishes  to  overcome  the  five  pounds,  one  must 
apply  at  x  an  opposing  weight  of  six  pounds.  So  long  as  one  applies 
six  pounds  at  the  extreme  point  against  the  five  pounds  at  .r,  and  so 
long  as  each  of  the  four  pieces  of  string  which  bear  the  twenty 
pounds  themselves  only  experience  the  five  pounds  pull,  then  be- 
cause the  active  extra  weight  on  the  rope  qx  finds  nothing  to  equal 
it  in  the  opposing  effective  pieces  of  rope,  the  tension  will  be  over- 
^-  Codex  Atlanticus,  fol.  104  v.b. 
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come,  and  movement  will  result."  '•■  Clearly  the  point  here  is  that 
whilst  the  theoretical  value  for  the  power  is  recognized  by  Leonardo 
as  five  pounds,  nevertheless  frictional  and  other  resistances  require 
an  addition  to  this  ^•alue  in  order  that  motion  may  ensue.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  just  a  little  difficult  to  appreciate  exactly  what  was 
in  his  mind  regarding  this  extra  pound  pull.     On  the  previous  page 


r\ 


Figure  Tex 

in  the  same  note-book/*  for  example.  Leonardo  deals  with  the  same 
system  of  pulleys,  except  that  he  now  has  three  movable  pulleys 
(Fig.  10).  The  discussion  proceeds  as  follows:  "O;/  movement  and 
force.  Among  one  and  the  same  causes  of  moved  bodies  which 
receive  greater  velocity,  more  loss  is  caused  to  the  moving  body.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  blocks  ag  and  bJi.  let  the  lower  one  be 

raised  to  the  line  mn.  I  maintain  that 
necessarily  in  this  case  the  piece  of  rope 
gli  so  falls  that  the  point  g  comes  into 
the  position  of  h."  He  then  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  for  the  balk  to  move  to 
/;;;;,  the  pieces  of  rope  mho,  pdq,  etc.. 
must  all  pass  round  and  below  g,  so  that 
the  })Ower  applied  at  h  moves  through  a 
big  distance.  He  refers  to  the  move- 
ment involved  by  any  point  as  the 
■■fatigue,"  and  he  points  out  that  the 
fatigue  at  //  is  greater  than  that  at  /, 
that  at  /  greater  than  that  at  d,  and  so 
on.  We  are  unable  to  say  that  the  term 
"fatigue"  was  employed  here  as  a  techni- 
cal term  to  express  linear  displacement ; 
indeed  .'Schuster  exi)resses  his  view  that 
Leonardo  was  here  introducing  ])livsiologicaI  considerations  which 
ought  to  liave  been  foreign  to  the  abstract  theory  of  the  pulley  sys- 
tem under  consideration 


FlOUKK  I-XEVEN 
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The  use  of  sheaves  of  pulleys  is  frequently  met  with  in  da  Vinci's 
manuscripts,^''  whilst  many  other  pulley  systems  are  illustrated  freely 
in  the  Codex  Atlanticus.  One  such  (Fig.  11)  is  of  especial  interest 
on  account  of  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  relationship  between 
mechanical  ftdvantage  and  velocity  ratio  given  in  the  text  beside  the 
drawing.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figure,  in  so  far  as  the  scheme 
of  tensions  in  the  ropes  and  the  relationship  between  power  and 
load  are  concerned,  is  accurate  and  complete.  The  note  reads,  "Just 
as  one  can  here  find  a  rule  of  diminishing  force  for  the  mover,  so 
can  one  also  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the 
movement.  The  path  of  in  stands  in  proportion  to  that  of  n  as  the 
weight  n  is  to  the  weight  in."  ^® 

As  further  illustrative  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  pulley  sys- 
tems dealt  with  by  Leonardo,  we  may  refer  to  yet  another  page  in 
the  Codex  Atlanticus.^''  Here  are  shown  a  number  of  diagrams,  self- 
explanatory  (which  may  possibly  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
unaccompanied  by  notes  in  the  text)  giving  pulley  systems  of  vari- 
ous complications,  in  each  of  which  the  mechanical  advantage  is 
accurately  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  tensions  in  the  strings. 


The  Motion  of  Systems  of  Connected  Weights 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Leonardo's  work  on  pul- 
leys is  that  in  which  he  discusses  the  nature  of  the  motion  that  must 
ensue  when  two  different  weights  are  connected  by  a  string  passing 
over  a  pulley.  A  number  of  sketches  deal  with  this  class  of  prob- 
lem. Naturally,  a  correct  solution,  being  dependent  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  such  as  was 
unknown  in  his  days,  was  beyond  him.  Nevertheless  that  he  even 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  problem  and  attempted  a  solution 
is  all  to  his  credit.  Certain  broad  and  admittedly  ill-defined  facts 
regarding  such  systems  did  emerge  from  his  experiments.  Thus  he 
realized  that  whilst  the  pull  on  the  pulley  was  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  weights  in  the  case  when  no  motion  ensues,  in  the  case  of  unequal 
weights  setting  up  a  resulting  motion  the  pull  on  the  pulley  was  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  two  weights. ^^ 

1^  E.  g.,  Codex  Atlanticus,  fol.  141  v. a. 

'^^  Codex  Atlanticus,  fol.  120  v.c. 

^^  Codex  Atlanticus,  fol.  153  r.a. 

'^^  Codex  Atlanticus,  fol.  249  r.b.;  323  r.a.;  Ms.  G.,  fol.  95  v.,  etc.      . 
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The  Transmission'  of  Power 


Figure  Twei.vi 


Turning  next  to  the  transmission  of  power,  we  come  again  to  a 
field  which,  by  the  fifteenth  century,  was  already  full  of  historical 
association?.'"  Indeed,  from  the  time  when  Aristotle  discussed  the 
gearing  of  three  wheels  in  rough  contact  onwards,-"  the  theory  of 
power  transmission,  mainly  through  toothed  gear- 
ing, progressed  rapidly,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
an  equally  rapid  development  in  practice.  Hence, 
not  only  do  we  find  innummerable  examples  of 
machines,  structures,  cranes,  and  all  kinds  of  prac- 
tical mechanism  freely  drawn  and  described 
throughout  Leonardo's  note-books,  some  of  them 
indeed  extremely  elaborate  and  complicated  in 
construction,  but  we  also  meet  with  a  number  of 
theoretical  discussions.  The  ordinary  cases  of 
toothed  wheels  in  gear  with  each  other  are  natur- 
ally very  frequent,  but  in  addition.  Leonardo  had 
a  partiality  for  the  method  of  transmission  illustrated  in  Figure  12.-' 
in  which  a  wheel  A  is  made  to  rotate  by  causing  a  number  of  pieces 
projecting  from  it  at  equal  intervals  to  engage  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  cylindrical  uprights  of  a  rotating  spindle  P..  P>y  thi^ 
means  power  is  transmitted  through 
a  right  angle. 

The  general  scheme  of  Leonardo's 
theoretical  treatment  can  perhaps  be 
illustrated  by  a  typical  example  (Fig. 
13")  taken  from  the  Codex  Atlanti- 
cits.'--  The  scheme  is  as  follows:  There 
arc  three  large  wheels.  A.  C.  and  E.    Oa 

of  which  (•  and  !•:  are  toothed.     A  has  Fu.lrk  Thiktken 

no  teeth,  but  carries  the  power  load  at  the  extremity  of  a  cord, 
axles  P>.  I)  and  I'^  of  each  of  A.  C  and  F,  are  also  toothed,  and  the 
radii  of  the  axle  wheels  P.  and  D  are  one-tenth  of  those  of  the  larger 
'"  A  very  compicliensive  summary  of  this  history  is  to  be  seen  in  F.  ^^. 
Felclhaus.  Die  (irscrrhllrshr  lintuicklniip  dcs  Zahnradcs  in  Thcoric  and  Praxis, 
r.rrhii.   1<;11. 

-■"  Arist.itlr,  Mrcluniicj,  C\v.\]).  I. 

■-•'  Ms.  H..  fol.  H6  v.;  .Ms.  G.,  fol.  26  v. 

--Coder  .Itlaiilicus,  fol.  153  v.d. 
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wheels  A  and  C,  whilst  that  of  F  is  one-fifth  of  E.  F  carries  an 
endless  chain  along  which  the  lifted  load  is  distributed.  Leonardo's 
treatment  is  very  simple,  and  is  based  entirely  on  the  principle  of 
the  lever.  He  reduces  the  system  to  what  he  calls  an  "interrupted 
balance."  which  is  really  a  sequence  of  equivalent  simple  levers 
working  from  left  to  right  as  shown  in  Figure  14.  In  this  we  see 
that  with  a  power  of  two  pounds  the  system  AB  gives  an  equivalent 
load  of  twenty  pounds,  the 

system     CD    an    equivalent       i ;;; h S ^ L^ 

load  of  200  pounds,  and  EF     Q  q 

a  final  load  of  1,000  pounds.      *  '»<»• 

o      r       ^1  •        •  Figure  Fourteen 

So  far  the  reasonmg  is  per- 
fect.   Where,  however,  Leonardo  now  goes  astray  is  in  introducing 
the  further   (and  incorrect)   notion  of  an  equivalent  uninterrupted 
balance  (Fig.  15),  the  left  arm  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

"interrupted"  left  arms  of  Fig- 
*  ure  14  (i.  e.,  10+10+10=30), 

and  the   right  arm  of   which   is 
equal   to   the   sum   of   the   right 
arms    of    the    "interrupted" 
Figure  Fifteen  scheme  (i.  e.,  1  +  1+2=4).  This 

2  X  30 

for  a  power  of  two  pounds  as  before,  gives  a  load =15  pounds. 

Reverting  to  the  original  value  of  1,000  pounds.  Leonardo  now 
points  out  that  fifteen  pounds  is  contained  in  the  1,000  pounds  66% 
times,  and  thus  concludes  that  the 
movement  of  the  heavy  weight  is  66% 
times  as  slow  as  that  of  the  power.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Leonardo  had 
shown  himself  to  be  quite  clear  as  to 
the  relationship  between  velocity  ratio 
and  mechanical  advantage,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  he  should  have 
brought  in  this  incorrect  and  unneces-  Figure  Sixteen 

sary  notion  of  the  "uninterrupted  balance."  We  offer  one  more 
illustrations  of  Leonardo's  applications  of  the  principle  of  the  lever 
to  the  transmission  of  power  in  Figure  lO.-" 

Here  we  have  a  combination  of  two  wheels  and  axles,  each  of 
which  have  radii  ratios  of  three  to  one.  The  power  being  ten  pounds, 
Leonardo  readily  deduces  the  load  to  be  ninety  pounds. 

-  Ms.  J.,  fol.  132  r. 
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RkACTKIXS  ox    Sl  Tl'ORTS  of  LOADl^D   i>ODlKS 

\\'c  turn  next  to  another  branch  of  inf[iiiry  in  Statics — that  which 
belongs  today  to  the  -trenf,rth  of  structures.  Leonardo  was  again 
naturally  interested  as  an  engineer  and  architect,  but  it  was  not  alone 
in  such  roles  as  these  that  he  approached  the  subject.  His  study  of 
bird  flight  also  brought  him  into  contact  with  this  class  of  problem, 
and  in  his  manuscriijt  On  the  Flight  of  Birds,  he  asks.  "In  which 
part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  width  of  the  bird  does  the  wing 
press  the  air  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  length  of  the 
wings?"-"*  So  he  begins  with  the  consideration  of  a  rigid  structure 
supported  at  equal  intervals.  "AH  bodies  which  do  not  bend,"  he 
says,  "will  exert  equal  pressures  on  all  the  supports  that  are  equally 
distant  from  the  center  of  gravity,  the  center  being  the  middle  of 
the  substance  of  such  a  body.  One  proves  how  the  above  mentioned 
weight  exjrts  equal  ]>ressure  on  its  supports;  Icr  us  assume  that  it 
is  four  pounds,  and  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  supports  ab.  I  say  that 
the  body  bemg  unliindered  in  its  fall  excejjt  by  the  two  supports  ab, 
that  these  supports  will  sustain  ecjual  parts  of  this  weight,  that  is  to 
say,  two  and  two.  "  -"'  He  then  points  out  that  this  would  not  apply 
to  the  stnicture  if  it  were  not  uniform.  A  similar  example  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Codex  .ithDiticiis.-''  A  sketch  shows  a  uniform  beam  of 
six  pounds  weight,  and  the  reactions  at  the  ends  are  given  as  three 
pounds  each.  Adjoining  this.-'  he  next  considers  what  happens  when 
one  supjjort  is  moved  inward  two  divisions  (the  beam  has  six  equal 
divisions  of  length),  and  he  correctly  shows  the  I'cactions  to  be 
four  and  or.e-lialf  and  one  and  one-half  pounds,  resjiectively  :  and 
the  problem  is  later  expressed  in  more  general  terms'-''  by  the  asser- 
tion that  if  one  su])])ort  is  ke])t  unaltered  at  ouc  end.  and  the  otht. 
is  moved  t<  wards  it.  llu-  pull  (ui  the  moved  support  steadily  in- 
creases, whilst  that  on  the  fixed  one  ecpiallv  diminishes.  He  gives 
a  number  of  calculations  in  illustration  of  this,  many  of  which  are 
incorrect.     I^ome,  liowexer.  are  (|uite  correct.-"  so  that  the  errors  are 

-*  Sul  I'l'ln  dciiU  I'cccUi,   fol.  4  v. 

-■'Sid  J '(.Id  dciili  VcccUi,  fol.  4  v. 

-'•Codex  Atlaiiliciis,  fol.  101  r.a. 

-"  Sec  al.-^o  Codex  Atlantieus,  fol.  185  r.a. 

-'^  Codex  Atlaiiliciis,  fol.  141   v. a. 

-"E.  g..  Codex  Atlantieus,  fol.  152  v.b. 
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not  due  to  faulty  principles,  but.  as  happens  so  frequently  with  da 
Vinci,  to  faulty  mathematics. 


Strength  of  Loaded  Struts 

Standing-  in  a  class  by  themselves  are  Leonardo's  studies  of  the 
load  which  vertical  struts,  pillars,  etc.,  are  capable  of  sustaining. 
Most  of  his  notes  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Manuscript  A 
of  the  collection  at  the  Institute  of  France,  though  others  also  occur 
in  the  Codex  Atlanticns,  and  they  constitute  the  first  scientific  at- 
tempt of  their  kind.  All  previous  efiforts  were  frankly  empirical. 
Of  da  Vinci's  we  can  at  least  say  that  it  attempted  scientifically  to 
combine  theory  with  practice.  He  begins  early  in  the  former  manu- 
script by  pointing  out  that  a  number  of  pillars  or  supports  held  to- 
gether are  stronger  collectively  than  a  single  "equivalent"  pillar. 
"Many  little  supports  held  together."  i.  e..  in  a  bundle,  he  writes, 
"are  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  load  than  if  they  are  separated 
from  each  other.  Of  LOGO  such  rushes  of  the  same  thickness  and 
length  which  are  separated  from  one  another,  each  one  will  bend 
if  you  stick  it  upright  and  load  it  with  a  common  weight.  And  if 
you  bind  them  together  with  cords  so  that  they  touch  each  other, 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  a  weight  such  that  each  single  rush  is  in 
the  position  of  supporting  twelve  times  more  weight  than  formerly."" 
Later  in  the  same  manuscript"^  he  insists  that  this  increase  in  the 
carrying  capacity  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  firmness  with  w^hich 
the  bundle  is  bound  together,  so  that  if  the  connection  is  loose,  the 
total  load  possible  becomes  merely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  loads 
of  which  each  rush  is  separately  capable,  instead  of  a  multiple  of 
that  sum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  nature  of  the  experiments  carried  out 
by  Leonardo  in  verification  of  the  above.  He  applies  a  vertical  load 
on  a  tightened  iron  wire  strip,  and  increases  the  load  until  a  plumb 
line  shows  the  wire  to  begin  to  bend.  He  then  repeats  the  experi- 
ment with  two  wires  bound  together,  and  then  with  three,  and  so 
on.  We  quote  his  own  words.  "Make  the  following  experiment: 
Take  two  pieces  of  iron  wire  which  have  been  stretched  in  a  four- 
cornered  wire  drawer,  and  fasten  one  of  them  from  below  with  tw^o 
supports,  and  load  it  above  with  a  given  weight.     Notice  exactly 

30  Ms.  A.,  fol.  3  V. 

31  Ms.  A.,  fol.  40  V. 
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when  it  l)egins  to  incline,  and  further  investigate  with  a  thread 
wliioh  carries  a  plumh  at  which  weight  this  inclination  occurs.  Next, 
double  the  iron  wire,  bind  the  two  with  a  fine  silk  cord,  and  see 
whether  thi^  investigation  agrees  with  what  1  have  maintained.  And 
similarlv  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  fourfold  increase,  and  so 
often  as  desired,  continuing  to  bind  the  new  ones  with  silk."  ■'- 

Turning  next  to  a  comparison  of  the  loading  capacities  of  two 
struts  of  equal  height,  but  of  different  cross-section  (Fig.  17), 
Leonardo  writes.  "A  support  with  twice  the  diameter  (width  and 
depth?)  will  carry  eight  times  as  much  weight  as  another,  both  hav- 
ing the  same  height."  '"•"'  His  proof  of  this  is  not  very  convincing, 
but  he  concludes  in  effect  that  the  ability  to  carry  a  load  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  carrying  surface,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  relation  of  the  height  to  the  diameter.  Schuster"'"' 
expresses  Leonardo's  results  generally  by  the  formula 

^      .,  ,    ,      ,       Carrving  surface 

Possible  load  =- ^, — .-r- 

height 

Applying  this  to  Figure  17.  we  see  that  there  is  a  factor  of  four  in 
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Figure  Seventeen 

respect  cf  surface  areas,  and  an  inverse  factor  of  one-half  in  respect 
of  the  denominator,  giving  one  load,  eight  times  the  other.  Leona\ 
do's  ap])lication  of  this  rule  is  again  frequently  faulty  in  his  arith- 
metic. 'I'lius  he  quotes  one  example  in  which  the  comparison  of 
loads  shows  according  to  the  rule  320  :  80.  whereas,  he  makes  it 
320  :  60.  a  note  in  the  text  giving  the  product  of  16  and  5  as  60. 

Leonardd  now  passes  on  to  a  comparison  of  the  carrying  capaci- 
ties of  struts  of  e(|ual  cross-section,  but  of  different  heights,  anci 
concludes  tliat  these  are  inversely  as  their  heights.  "So  often  as 
the  short  staff  is  contained  in  the  longer."  he  writes,  "so  much 
greater  is  t'lie  load  which  it  can  carry  than  the  long  one.""' 


•'2  Ms.  A..   f..l.  47  r. 
3-''Ms.  A.,  fol.  47  r. 


"■*  Schustci,  /.Id-  Mrcluniik.  etc.,  ]•>.  \36. 
:'"'Ms.  A.,  f(.l.  49:  sir  al.so  fol.  48  v. 
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Loaded  Beams 

Finally,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  Leonardo's  work  on  loaded 
beams,  the  chief  notes  on  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Atlan- 
ticns,  on  one  page  of  which  we  find  a  sketch  (Fig.  18)  with  the  fol- 
lowing note:  "You  will  find  the  same  power  of  support  by  binding 
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Figure  Eighteen 


together  nine  balks  as  by  the  ninth  part  of  one  of  these  parts  ;  ab, 
which  consists  of  nine  balks,  carries  twenty-seven  units  of  weight. 
Further,  cd,  which  is  the  ninth  part  of  the  same  in  cross-section, 
carries  three  ;  thereby  can  ef,  which  is  the  ninth  part  of  the  length 
of  cd,  carry  twenty-seven  units  of  weight,  since  it  is  nine  times  as 
short  as  the  former."  ^^  Whatever  else  we  may  say  of  this  result, 
it  does  embody  certain  generally  correct  features  regarding  the  in- 


FiGURE  Nineteen 

fluence  of  length,  breadth  and  depth.  Leonardo,  however,  proceeds 
later  to  an  actual  discussion  of  the  amount  of  deflection  produced  in 
the  beams  which  is  also  interesting  (Fig.  19).  He  compares  the 
deflection  of  three  beams  of  which  cd  is  twice  as  long  as  ef,  and  ab 
twice  as  long  as  cd.  His  note  proceeds  as  follows :  "If  ab  bends 
through  an  eighth  of  its  length  when  loaded  with  eight  units,  then  cd, 
if  it  is,  as  I  believe  twice  as  strong  as  ah,  will  not  bend  itself  through 
an  eighth  of  its  length  with  a  smaller  weight  than  sixteen  units ; 
since  it  is  half  as  long  as  ah.  Similarly  will  ef,  since  it  is  half  as 
3<'  Codc.v  Atlanticus,  fol.  152  r.b. 
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long  as  cd,  be  twice  as  strong  and  will  bend  one  eighth  of  its  length 
with  a  load  of  thirty-two  units.  One  must  also  note  that  the  beam 
cd  which  is  twice  as  strong  as  ab  on  a  load  double  that  of  ab  will 
not  bend  one-eighth  of  its  length,  but.  speaking  much  more  exactly, 
will  bend  one-sixteenth  of  its  length."  ^^  The  formula  for  the  de- 
flection .r  of  a  beam  loaded  in  the  middle  and  supported  at  the  ends 

is  given  bv  x=r^prT-rn'  where  W    is  the  load,  /  the  length,  b  the 
4hDd- 

breadth,  and  d  the  depth  of  the  beam.  An  application  of  this  to  the 
case  cited  by  Leonardo  in  Figure  19  will  show  that  the  correction 
he  offers  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  note  is  right,  the  former  result 
being  wrong.  Again,  however,  we  must  stress  the  point  that  although 
he  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of  accurate  results,  he  was  the 
first  man  to  attempt  the  problems  scientifically,  and  to  that  extent 
at  least  he  deser\ed  considerable  credit. 

Friction 

We  conclude  our  study  of  Leonardo's  researches  in  statics  with 
a  note  as  to  his  experiments  on  friction.  Here,  undoubtedly,  th-j 
experimental  scientist  in  da  \'inci  showed  itself  with  distinction.  It 
is  regrettable  that  his  work  was  lost  to  posterity.  It  was  incomplete, 
and  in  some  respects  incorrect.  Rut  Amontous  in  1699  and  Coul- 
omb after  him  had  to  cover  much  the  same  ground  through  ignor- 
ance of  his  work,  where  otherwise  they  might  have  gone  much  far- 
ther than  they  did.  Leonardo's  writings  on  friction  are  almosf 
exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  AthDitiais.'-^'^  His  experiments 
were  similar  in  scope  to  those  which  obtain  today — the  sliding  of 
a  given  surface  over  both  horizontal  and  inclined  planes  by  means 
of  a  weight  passing  over  a  pulley  ;  and  he  carefully  distinguished 
between  sliding  friction  and  rolling  friction  ( "which,  moving  for- 
ward by  infinitely  small  steps,  touches  rather  than  rubs").^" 

Leonardo's  exj)erimcnts  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  amount  of 
friction  wis  independent  of  the  areas  of  the  surfaces  in  contact: 
that  artificial  snionihinu:  or  lul)ricating  reduces  friction;  that  for 
bodies  polislied  or  smoothed  to  an  etiual  degree,  the  friction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  pressure  between  them,  and  that  on  a  horizontal 
polished  surface,  the  resistance  to  friction  by  all  bodies  is  with  a 
force  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  weight.     This  last  result  is  most 

^^  Codex  Atlaiilicus.  fol.  .3.32  r.l). 

=*«  Codex  Atlanticus.  fols.  16,  47,  64,  etc. 

^0  Codex  Atlaiilicus,  fol.  195  r. 
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interesting.  It  recognizes  a  definite  coefficient  of  friction,  but  with 
a  value  common  to  all  bodies  and  equal  to  twenty-five.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  general  importance  of  the  conclusions  as  a  whole — since 
they  afiford  us  the  first  presentation  in  scientific  history  of  any  laws 
of  friction  whatever — we  may  well  excuse  Leonardo  this  incorrect 
result. 

Conclusion 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  endeavored  to  summarize  as  completely 
as  possible  the  main  achievements  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  sci- 
ence of  statics.  In  so  doing  we  have  endeavored  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  survey  of  broad  scientific  principles  rather  than  to  a  detailed 
and  exhaustive  scheduling  of  notes  and  experiments. 

Such  notes  and  experiments  as  we  have  quoted  have  been  intro- 
duced rather  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  particular  principle 
or  theme  under  discussion.  Indeed,  so  prolific  was  our  philosopher 
in  the  writing  of  his  notes,  that  to  attempt  anything  more  than  this 
would  be  an  almost  overwhelming  task.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  we  have  purposely  omitted  a  treatment  of  Leo- 
nardo's work  in  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  mechanical  technology  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  offers  a  very 
wide  and  very  important  field  in  itself,  and  it  is  hoped  to  reserve 
their  survey  for  a  special  and  a  later  study  elsewhere. 

Of  the  two  branches  of  dynamics  and  statics  into  which  Leo- 
nardo's work  in  mechanics  may  be  divided,  the  former,  although 
perhaps  smaller  in  extent  than  the  statics,  ofifered  more  that  was 
purely  new  and  original.  In  statics,  Leonardo's  role  was  rather 
that  of  "carrying  on."  Nevertheless,  we  may  regard  him  as  having 
been  conspicuously  successful  in  both  roles.  He  "carried  on"  where 
work  had  already  been  done,  he  created  where  there  had  been  noth- 
ing upon  which  to  build.  In  so  doing,  we  may  claim  for  him  that  he 
was  a  genius,  and  inasmuch  as  his  work  breathed  the  whole  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  true  scientific  method,  he  was  a  scientific  genius. 
Nor  was  his  genius  entirely  lost  to  posterity.  The  devoted  labors, 
spread  over  many  years,  of  Pierre  Duhem  in  the  works  which  we 
have  already  so  frequently  quoted,  have  shown  only  too  conclu- 
sively'*" that  Leonardo's  influence  in  the  world  of  mechanical  science 
was,  indirectly  perhaps,  but  decisively  and  effectively  nevertheless, 
handed  down  through  Jerome  Cardan  to  Bernardino  Baldi,  thence 
to  Roberval  (and  through  him  to  Descartes)  and  to  Galileo. 

*"  P.  Duhem,  Lcs  Etudes  de  Leonardo  da  I'liici,  Vol.  I,  p.  127,  et  seq. 


THE    TREND    IN    RELIGIOUS    THOUGHT 

BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS 

THERE  was  a  time — not  so  long  ago — when  educated  men 
wrote  about  "the  bankruptcy  of  science,"  the  dogmatism  and 
unwarranted  arrogance  of  specialists  and  savants,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  ordering  life,  individual  or  social,  without  faith,  without 
religion  and  a  super-scientific  or  extra-scientific  morality. 

Today  science  is  once  more  supreme,  confident  and  dominant. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  paper,  even  philosophy  bows 
to  science,  especially  to  mathematics,  and  humbly  begs  for  a  corntr 
in  the  sun.  a  corner  to  be  cultivated  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner, 
since,  by  its  own  admission,  it  must  be  scientific  or  else  lose  its 
occupation  and  all  claim  to  authority.  Naturally,  the  old  contro- 
versy regarding  the  proper  and  permanent  relation  between  science 
and  religion  could  hardly  fail  to  enjoy  a  vigorous  revival.  If  sci- 
ence is  in  full,  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  field  of  thought ; 
if  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted  and  every  proposition  must  be 
proved  in  accordance  with  the  methods  known  to  science,  then  the 
question  arises.  What  of  religion  ?  Is  it  becoming  scientific :  ha>s 
science  supplied  it  with  new  data  or  new  theories  ;  are  the  men  of 
science  professing  religious  convictions  and  assigning  a  definite  and 
worthy  place  to  religious  scholarship  and  speculation? 

These  are  interesting  queries,  and  we  are  in  this  article  to  at- 
tempt an  answer  to  them.  We  shall  glance  at  several  books  of  merit 
and  substance  which  have  been  written  lately  on  the  question  of 
religion  versus  science,  or  religion  in  the  light  of  modern  science, 
and  comment  on  some  of  the  conclusions  or  major  affirmations  in 
these  works. 

One  thing  may  be  noted  at  the  dutsct — namely,  that  the  discus- 
sion of  religion  and  religious  claims  is  deeply  afifected  and  colored 
by  the  general  fashions  and  tendencies  of  the  time.  Psycho-analysis, 
behaviorism  in  psychology,  modified  pragmatism,  neo-realism  and 
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like  doctrines  have  consciously  and  unconscionsly  shaped  the  course 
of  religious  thought  and  research.  Religious  thinkers  desire  to  bv 
as  up-to-date  as  the  men  of  exact  science,  and  nothing  modern  is 
foreign  to  them.  Whether  the  cause  of  religious  faith  is  served  by 
such  an  attitude  may  be,  and  has  been,  questioned,  but  that  point 
does  not  now  concern  us.  What  interests  us  is  the  endeavor  of  so 
many  religious  thinkers  to  find  new  formulas  and  new  grounds  for 
their  beliefs. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  book  of  Mr.  Everett  Dean  Martin,  a 
psychologist  of  distinction,  entitled  The  Mystery  of  Religion,  in 
which,  as  a  critical  and  independent  follower  of  the  Freud-Jung 
school,  he  puts  new  constructions  upon  old  terms  and  finds  new 
meanings  in  old  symbols  and  myths.  To  Mr.  Martin,  religion  is 
"the  symbolic  appreciation  of  the  mystery  of  existence  in  terms  of 
the  interests  of  the  ego."  In  other  words,  the  average  man,  finding 
life  depressing,  dull;  empty,  and  failing  to  justify  it  to  himself  on 
common-sense  grounds,  seeks  solace  in  mystical  religion.  Agnosti- 
cism will  not  give  him  peace ;  faith  does,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Science  is  not  for  the  mass  of  humanity ;  in  fact,  ignorance  is  ever 
becoming  more  and  more  general  and  profound  as  science  advances, 
for,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Butler,  there  are  so  many  more 
things  to  be  ignorant  of  than  there  were  in  the  past.  What  remains 
for  the  mass,  then,  if  not  religion?  The  only  alternative  is  despair 
and  anarchy,  and  Mr.  Martin  is  not  a  pessimist.  He  thinks,  in 
fact,  that  the  increasing  discontent  of  labor  and  the  peasantry,  anci 
the  universal  disillusionment  which  followed  the  great  war,  cannot 
fail  to  bring  about  a  return  to  religion.  However,  Mr.  Martin  does 
not  expect  or  desire  a  return  to  crude  and  gross  superstitions  and 
to  childish  ideas :  he  does  not  plead  for  dogma  and  ritual ;  he  hopes 
that  life  may  be  endowed  with  spiritual  meaning  and  that  religion 
will  be  made  as  rational  as  possible,  though  elements  of  mystery 
there  always  will  remain  in  religion.  He  holds  that  a  purified  psy- 
cho-analysis can  serve  religion  by  revaluing  old  symbols,  investing 
religious  ceremonial  and  practices  with  new  significance,  and  help 
men  to  reach  spiritual  maturity. 

Mr.  Martin's  efifort,  notable  as  it  is,  unfortunately  raises  more 
problems  than  it  solves,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  rational 
religion  he  looks  forward  to  is  intended  for  the  many  or  the  superior 
few.  If  the  many  need  religion  as  a  refuge,  defence,  protest,  and 
the  like,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  psychoanalysis,  behaviorism  and  sci- 
entific theories  of  religion  will  not  greatly  help  them  in  their  quest. 
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However,  the  l)ook  is  a  sign  of  the  time,  and  we  may  expect  more 
such  signs.  The  more  we  explore  the  subconscious  and  the  mysteri- 
ous in  human  nature,  the  more  we  learn  about  ungratified  wishes, 
sublimation,  fancies,  compensations  in  dreams  or  visions,  and  the 
like,  the  more  etYorts  we  shall  feel  compelled  to  build  up  a  religious 
theory  bas^d  on  the  new  psychology.  But  those  eiYorts  can  never 
fully  rationalize  religioi:. 

The  conviction  that  religion  must  contain  irreducible  mystical 
elements,  and  that  modern  science  and  philosophy  only  substitute 
one  form  of  mysticism  for  another,  informs  and  inspires  another 
new  and  suggestive  book  on  theology,  entitled  Can  [f'r  Find  God?, 
the  author  of  which  is  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Patten,  who  is  conversant 
with  science  and  is  anxious  to  make  religion  once  more  a  living  ana 
potent  force. 

Mr.  Patten's  method  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  He  does  not 
appreciate  the  necessit)-  of  clearly  defining  his  'terms  or  of  distin- 
guishing between  different  types  or  degrees  of  belief.  He  is  often 
rhetorical  instead  of  being  exact,  and,  moreover,  he  does  not  sepa- 
rate exolutional  conceptions  of  ethics  from  genuinely  religious  pos- 
tulates or  principles.  Indeed,  too  many  contemporary  theologians 
fall  into  the  error  of  tacitly  admitting  that  religion  is  merely  ethics 
touched  with  emotion,  in  the  familiar  phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold- 
a  phrase  that  is  acceptable  to  Agnosticism  but  hardly  to  mystics  or 
believers.  It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  ethics  cannot  be  fully 
explained  on  rational  grounds.  The  late  Benjamin  Kidd.  it  will 
be  recalled,  contended  that  much  in  the  conduct  we  commend  ana 
enjoin  as  ethical  is  super-rational  #r  irrational.  We  shall  return 
to  this  vital  point,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  many  of  the  moral  precepts  humanity  has  evolved  and 
learned  to  obey  are  plainly  utilitarian,  as  even  mystical  theologians 
will  recognize.  Religious  systems  have  their  own  sanctions,  their 
own  hypotheses  and  premises,  and  deal  with  problems  peculiar  to 
the  special  field  they  cover. 

Mr.  Patten  betrays  some  confusion  of  thotight  in  comparing 
what  he  calls  the  faith  of  the  man  of  science  with  that  of  the  devout 
theologian.  Thus  he  says:  "Xo  saint  could  be  more  audacious  in 
believing  in  God  than  Marconi  and  Edison  have  been  in  believing  in 
Nature."  This  statement  is  fallacious.  It  is  not  necessary  to  "be- 
lieve" in  Xature.  Xatin-e  is  a  word  we  have  coined  to  designate  the 
totality  of  things  which  we  are  called  upon  to  interpret,  to  investi- 
gate, to  adjust  ourselves  to  sn  far  as  we  are  able.     Xature  is  here, 
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on  every  side  of  us,  and  we  know  that  we  are  but  beginning  to 
understand  it.  Science  is  modest,  not  audacious.  It  keenly  feels 
its  ignorance  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  finite  mind.  It  does 
not  mistake  convenient  assumptions  for  facts,  or  names  for  realities. 
Science  as  such  depends  on  evidence  and  demonstrations,  not  on 
faith.  The  man  of  science  may  have  faith,  but  his  faith  is  not  veri- 
fiable, and  lie  gives  other  grounds  for  it  than  those  we  call  scientific. 

Take  another  of  Mr.  Patten's  favorite  affirmations — namely,  that 
"we  can  find  God  w^here  he  finds  us."  Here  is  question  begging 
with  a  vengeance.  If  you  know  that  God  has  found  you,  then  you 
have  found  God.  But  the  problem  of  the  book  is  precisely  to  find 
God,  and  if  we  do  not  know  how  to  find  him,  how  can  we  allege 
that  he  has  found  us?  Again,  if  God  exists,  he  is,  by  the  hypothesis, 
omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and  he  does  not  have  to  "find"  us  finite 
creatures.  But  we  finite,  growing  and  pathetically  limited  beings 
have  to  find  God,  or  assure  ourselves  of  his  existence  and  determine 
our  relation  to  him.  To  affirm,  as  Mr.  Patten  does,  that  we  find 
him  in  Jesns,  is  equally  question-begging.  Jesus  believed  in  God, 
called  himself  the  son  of  God  (and  also  the  son  of  man.  by  the  way), 
and  declared  that  love  of  God  was  best  exemplified  by  love  and 
service  of  humanity.  But  Jesus  was  merely  one  of  the  great  mystics 
and  ethical  seers,  and  his  beliefs  cannot  be  cited  as  proof  of  any- 
thing not  otherwise  demonstrable.  The  world  has  had  other  great 
religious  teachers,  and  divinity  has  been  claimed  for  them  by  their 
respective  followers  just  as  it  is  claimed  by  orthodox  Christians  for 
the  Nazarene.  There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  the  Christian 
dogmas  and  myths,  though  there  no  doubt  is  something  peculiar 
about  Christian  ethics.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  ethics  and  moral 
teachings,  however  sublime,  do  not  prove  God ;  they  may  merely 
prove  exceptional  insight  into  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  human 
evolution. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  Mr.  Patten's  other  alleged  proofs  of  the 
existence  and  governance  of  God.  He  bids  us  find  the  ruler  of  the 
cosmos  in  our  own  personalities,  in  our  sense  of  duty,  in  revelation, 
in  evolution,  in  fellowship  and  democracy,  in  intuition  and  in  rea- 
son. It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Patten  mistakes  words  for 
ideas.  Agnostics  are  unable  to  find  God  in  any  of  the  phenomena  or 
facts  he  mentions,  and  as  to  revelation,  it  is  far  from  being  a  fact. 
It  is  only  a  claim,  and  a  most  improbable  one.  To  repeat,  religion 
can  no  more  be  permitted  to  start  from  arbitrary  assumptions  or  to 
make  meaningless  statem.ents  than  can  any  science  or  any  branch  of 
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empirical  knowledge  which  aspires  to  a  scientific  status.  It  is  idle 
to  ask  the  human  mind  to  accept  beliefs,  even  provisionally,  without 
an  amount  of  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  such  beliefs. 

A  ver\'  sincere  and  interesting  book,  parts  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  a  popular  magazine  and  attracted  much  attention,  recog- 
nizes the  truth  of  what  has  just  been  said — namely,  that  the  mind 
cannot  be  ordered  to  accept  this  or  that  belief  because  it  is  agree- 
able, or  respectable,  or  traditional,  but  must  be  convinced  by  proot 
worthy  of  the  name— and  at  the  same  time  boldly  claims  that  there 
is  a  legitimate  way  of  opening  the  skeptical  mind  to  tentative  relig- 
ious beliefs  and  gradually  transforming  them  into  profound  convic- 
tions. I  refer  to  Mr.  Philip  Cabot's  Except  Yc  Be  Born  Again, 
which  tells  the  story  of  a  conversion  of  a  man  past  middle  age  and 
which  incidentally  attempts  to  apply  new  psychological  conceptions 
to  religious  issues. 

Mr.  Cabot  believes  in  prayer  and  in  miracles ;  he  ofifers  proof 
based  on  his  personal  experience ;  and  this  experience,  he  avers,  any 
ordinary  mortal  can  undergo  at  will  provided  he  can  free  himself 
from  obstinate  prejudice.  We  are  admonished  to  give  religion  a 
chance  by  cultivating  the  will  to  believe  and  letting  the  subconscious 
operations  of  the  mind  do  their  work.  The  appeal  is  ultimately  to 
reason  and  science  but  it  is  Mr.  Cabot's  contention  that  a  predisposi- 
tion to  belief  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  reception  and  correct 
interpretation  of  religious  truth. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  scientific  procedure  is  possible 
where  a  predisposition  to  belief  has  been  created.  It  has  been  said 
that  even  men  of  science  taking  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  hasty 
generalizations  often  see  zvhat  they  wish  to  see — that  is,  what  would 
supi>ort  a  pet  theory.  In  the  laboratory  the  will  to  believe  is  known 
to  be  fatal  to  accuracy  and  precision :  the  only  condition  insisted  upon 
is  the  disposition  to  doubt,  to  suspend  judgment,  to  await  the  slow 
results  of  patient  and  ])rolongc(l  investigations.  What  would  the 
theologian  say  if  I'instein  demanded  a  will  to  believe  in  Relativity? 
The  answer  is  tolerably  obvious.  Why.  then,  should  any  believer 
demand  a  (liftcrcnl  attitude  toward  his  theories?  It  is  one  thing  to 
expel  prejudice  from  llie  mind  and  koej)  it  0])en  ;  it  is  another  thing 
to  abjure  jjrejudice  in  the  abstract  and  then  readmit  a  particular  prej- 
udice in  the  name  <<\  that  will  to  believe  which  science  has  never 
desired  as  a  prop  or  ally,  but.  on  the  contrary,  has  always  sought  to 
banish  from  its  processes. 
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We  now  turn  to  works  of  a  somewhat  different  category  from 
those  so  far  commented  upon,  works  which  revive  and  seek  to  answer 
to  old  questions  regarding  the  basis  for  an  entente  cordiale  between 
science  and  modern  philosophy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  religion  on 
the  other.  We  have,  first,  the  symposium  on  "Christianity  and  Mod- 
ern Thought"  by  nine  thinkers  of  standing,  some  of  them  church- 
men and  some  pure  scientists.  All  these  thinkers  assert  that  relig- 
ion, and  especially  the  Christian  variety  of  it,  can  be  completely 
"justified  in  face  of  the  facts  that  science  establishes,"  to  use  the 
expression  of  one  of  the  contributors.  Prof.  Spalding  of  Yale.  Some 
of  the  contributors  go  further,  affirming,  for  example,  that  science 
fortifies  religion  by  enlarging  our  conception  of  the  supreme  being. 
As  one  puts  it.  thanks  to  modern  thought  our  choice  in  religion  is 
not  between  crude,  barbarous  ideas  of  God  and  the  relatively  ad- 
vanced Hebrew-Christian  idea  of  a  single,  great  personal  ruler  of 
the  universe,  but  between  a  personal  God  and  something  higher  than 
personality.  Most  of  the  contributors  explicitly  or  implicitly  indorse 
this  formula,  but  the  difficulty  with  it.  as  with  them,  is  that  the 
formula  is  a  woefully  insufficient  foundation  for  a  religion  or 
a  religious  philosophy.  As  I  have  argued  in  previous  papers  in  this 
journal,  no  real  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  phrase,  "something 
greater  than  personality."  The  sun  is  greater  than  a  human  being, 
in  one  sense,  and  much,  much  smaller  in  another,  since  the  sun  pos- 
sesses no  conscience,  is  incapable  of  introspection,  and  does  not  spec- 
ulate or  torment  itself  with  questions  respecting  ultimates,  purpose 
in  nature,  the  goal  of  evolution,  and  the  like.  If  we  find  it  con- 
venient, or  even  inevitable,  as  many  contend,  to  assume  purpose  in 
the  cosmos,  or  thought  and  goodness  in  the  conception  of  it  as  well 
as  in  its  succession  of  cycles  of  growth  and  dissolution ;  and  if.  fur- 
ther, we  choose  to  give  the  name  of  God  to  the  inscrutable,  incom- 
prehensible, unknowable  pozver  we  suppose  to  be  controlling  and 
guiding  existence  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  our  method  of  pro- 
cedure may  claim  a  certain  legitimacy,  but  we  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves as  to  the  value  of  that  procedure.  We  have  solved  no  prob- 
lem by  it ;  we  have  used  a  form  of  words  to  conceal  our  ignorance, 
and  we  have  made  no  advance  whatever  on  frank,  humble  Agnosti- 
cism. 

There  is  yet  another  important  criticism  to  be  made  on  the  book 
under  consideration.  Like  the  other  meant-to-be  scientific  justifica- 
tions of  religion.  !t  fails  to  distinguish  between  ethics  and  its  sphere, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  religion  and  its  sphere,  on  the  other.    To  affirm 
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as  the  contributors  do.  that,  after  all.  the  essence  and  fundamentals 
of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  in  the  integrity,  moral  efficacy  and 
all-conquering  virtue  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  imply  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  religion  at  all.  but  a  code  of  conduct,  a  way  of  life. 
Agnostics,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  can  cheerfully  accept  this 
claim  without  for  a  moment  conceding  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  or  any 
other  supernormal  element  in  or  about  him.  (^ne  does  not  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  science  and  religion  bv  subscribing  to  a  cer- 
tain ethical  system  which  requires  no  supernatural  sanction  and  lives 
or  dies  by  its  fruits.  Moreover,  one  must  never  weary  of  iterating 
and  reiterating  the  fact  that  few,  if  any.  of  the  self-stvled  Chris- 
tians who  eloquently  and  lyrically  proclaim  "the  moral  efficacy  of 
the  life  and  teacb.ings  of  Jesus""  emulate  that  life  or  practice  those 
teachings.  If  Christianity  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ethics 
of  Jesus,  it  simply  does  not  possess  the  least  vitality.  It  does  not 
touch  life  and  is  wholly  alien  to  human  conduct.  Jesus,  we  must 
rcmem1)er.  txjiounded  a  theological  as  well  as  an  ethical  system.  It 
will  not  do  lo  ignore  his  theology  and  dwell  on  his  moral  command- 
ments and  subtle  sayings,  or  to  pretend  that  proof  of  the  soundnesj 
of  the  latter  in  some  manner  establishes  the  truth  of  the  former. 
-\  wise,  profotmd  moralist  mav  yet  be  altogether  mistaken  in  his 
theological  and  purely  religious  notions.  We  do  not  accept  Moham- 
medan theology  on  the  strength  of  some  of  the  admirable  teachings 
of  the  Koran,  which  is  eminently  a  book  of  and  for  simple  desert 
tribes,  as  H.  G.  Wells  pointed  out  in  his  Outline  of  History.  We 
admire  Dante  as  a  seer,  moralist  and  poet,  but  we  do  not  treat  seri- 
ously his  obsolete  theology.  The  same  is  true  of  other  great  sages 
and  propliets.  It  is  manifestly  arbitrary  and  irrational  to  ask  us 
to  make  an  exception  of  Jesus  because  of  his  alleged  divinity — 
which  is  an  assumption  supported  by  not  a  scrap  or  scintilla  of 
scientific  evidence.  Those  who  appeal  to  modern  thought  for  siip^ 
port  of  their  religious  views  must  begin  by  understanding  the  logic 
and  methods  of  modern  thought  and  by  a]:)plying  them  to  religion 
without  fear  of  conse(|uences. 

Somewhat  different  and  suj^erior  to  the  volume  we  have  been 
criticising  i^  the  other  recent  symposium  on  the  relations  between 
science  and  religion,  entitled  Contributions  of  Scietice  to  Religion, 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a 
broad-minded  thinker  and  tolerant  educator.  The  keynote  to  this 
volume  is  struck  by  Doctor  Mathews  himself  in  the  opening  essay, 
and  one  gathers  that  each  of  the  contributors,  whether  man  of  sci- 
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ence,  theologian  or  religious  philosopher,  was  supposed  to  approach 
his  particular  task  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  science  not  only  has 
not  undenmncd  or  weakened  religion  properly  understood,  but  has 
actually  revivified  and  strengthened  rational  faith.  No  effort  could, 
therefore,  be  more  opportune  or  welcome  at  this  juncture.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  scientific  contributors  limit  themselves  to  glori- 
fication of  truth,  to  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of  truth,  and,  after 
thus  rendering  homage  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  spirit  of 
religion,  settle  down  to  an  exposition  of  their  respective  special 
branches  of  knowledge  without  even  mentioning  its  connection  with 
religion.  Further,  and  equally  unfortunately,  even  the  scientific 
contributors  who,  bearing  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  symposium 
and  their  own  duty — that,  namely,  of  testifying  in  favor  of  religion 
out  of  their  own  experience  in  a  field  of  science — did  venture  upon 
a  few  direct  observations  on  that  theme,  have  precious  little  to  say, 
and  even  that  little  is  neither  scientific  nor  tolerably  definite. 

After  reading  and  re-reading  the  volume  the  anxious  inquirer 
must  assuredly  conclude  that  modern  science  has  done  nothing  for 
religion,  but  has  chosen  to  leave  that  whole  province  severely  alone. 
Even  Doctor  Mathews  only  claims  that  science  is  giving  new  con- 
tent to  the  conception  of  God,  banishing  crude  beliefs  in  tribal  gods 
and  arbitrary,  despotic  rulers  of  the  cosmos,  and  supplying  in  in- 
creasing measure  warrant  for  assuming  reason,  purpose  and  person- 
ality in  the  universe.  God,  in  Doctor  Mathews'  definition,  is  the 
personality  of  the  cosmos,  and  he  holds  that  science  sanctions  that 
definition. 

But  what  science  deals  with  any  evidence  of  "personality"  in  the 
cosmos?  Science  has  no  facts  whereon  to  base  affirmations  or  de- 
nials of  personality  in  the  cosmos ;  it  preserves  complete  silence  on 
that  subject.  Science  knows  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrew-Christian 
bible  was  made  in  the  image  of  limited  men,  and  is  no  more  real 
than  were  the  numerous  gods  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Science  has 
caused  the  rejection  of  many  primitive  conceptions,  but  has  fur- 
nished no  nezv  conception.  Religion  is  compelled,  of  course,  to 
take  cognizance  of  science — even  the  more  rational  Fundamentalists 
do  that — and  to  enlarge  and  refine  its  conceptions ;  but  so  far  no 
new  conception  of  God  advanced  by  theologians  has  commended 
itself  to  science. 

True,  one  of  the  scientific  contributors  to  the  symposium  says 
that  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  see  God  in  the  universe  than  to  see 
electrons,  but  he  refrains  from  telling  us  what  he  means  by  God, 
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whereas  the  physicists  never  hesitate  to  tell  us  what  they  mean  by 
electrons  and  just  why  they  need  them  in  the  new  atomic  theories. 
It  is,  of  course,  just  as  childish  to  think  of  God  as  an  old  man 
whose  wori<  is  finished  as  it  is  to  describe  God  as  a  young  man  full 
of  energy  who  is  still  experimenting  and  learning,  striving  after 
perfection.  The  simple  truth  is  that  all  modem  efi'orts  to  form  an 
image,  or  an  idea  of  God  are  quite  futile.  The  phrase  "personality 
of  the  cosmos"  as  used  by  Doctor  Mathews  is  devoid  of  meaning. 
If  he  and  his  fellow-contributors  believe  that  the  movements  ana 
changes  of  the  cosmic  process,  the  birth  and  death  of  worlds,  the 
evolution  rnd  dissolution  of  solar  systems,  the  rise  and  fall  of  soci- 
eties on  this  little  planet,  etc.,  are  all  determined  by  a  Purpose,  and 
that  the  inconceivable  and  inscrutable  purpose  is  willed  and  executed 
by  a  Supreme  Being,  il.ey  have  a  right  to  proclaim  their  faith  and 
ask  us  to  share  it ;  but  they  must  not  pretend  that  that  sort  of  anae- 
mic faith  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  science  or  that  it  rests  on  facts 
of  the  order  and  quality  which  science  deals  with  and  builds  upon. 
Neither  should  they  pretend  that  a  faith  of  that  sort  in  any  way 
shapes  or  influences  human  conduct. 

A  religion  that  does  not  bind,  guide  men,  ennoble  and  inspitc 
them  is  not  a  religion. 

Two  remarks  may  be  made  in  conclusion.  In  the  first  place, 
religious  thinkers  and  writers  should  pay  more  attention  than  they 
do  to  the  question  hinted  at  above — the  super-rational  or  mystical 
elements  of  ethics,  if  such  elements  there  be  in  ethics,  as  some  hold. 
Should  it  be  demonstrated  that  utilitarian  considerations,  even  plus 
inherited  ethical  feelings,  can  not  adequately  account  for  ethics 
and  ethical  conduct,  religion  would  receive  a  powerful  stimulus. 
This  matter,  however,  we  must  leave  for  another  occasion.  In  the 
second  place,  what  believers  should  ask  of  men  of  science  is  not 
grudging  admissions,  crumbs,  condescending  praise  of  good  inten- 
tions, or  willingness  to  take  part  in  Sunday  chool  exercises  or  con- 
ciliation conferences,  but  explicit  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
religious  problems  clearly  formulated  and  systematic  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems.  Some  men  of  science — for  instance.  Prof. 
William  McDougall  of  Harvard,  an  eminent  psychologist — simply 
declare  that  they  lay  no  claim  to  religious  convictions  and  are  con- 
tent to  stop  there.  .Such  savants  should  be  pressed  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  admit  the  existence  of  specifically  religious  problems  and 
the  possibility  of  working  out  a  solution  of  them  in  a  scientific  spirit 
and  in  intelligible  terms.     And  they  should  formulate  the  problems 
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they  consider  religious  and  distinguish  between  them  and  such  prob- 
lems as  are  ethical,  or  philosophical,  or  psychological,  or  historical. 
Religion  should  not  be  another  name  for  a  fog.  Too  many  men 
of  science  are  willing  lo  treat  religion— or  avoid  it — as  if  it  were 
just  that,  another  name  for  a  fog.  Intellectual  honesty,  clear  think- 
ing and  the  desire  to  combat  cynicism  and  pessimism  in  the  young 
should  unite  to  produce  a  truly  scientific  attitude  toward  religion  and 
a  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  its  proper  and  special  problems. 
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EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWIN  MILLER  WHEELOCK 
BY  CHARLES  KASSEL 

IN  earlier  issues  of  the  present  magazine,  we  followed  the  career 
of  the  author  of  Proteus  from  his  Harvard  days  as  a  student  of 
law  and  theology,  in  the  middle  years  of  the  last  century,  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Negro  Labor  with  the 
Northern  armies  at  New  Orleans  on  February  20th,  1863. 

The  interval  had  been  filled  with  experiences  of  a  noteworthy 
character.  His  pulpit  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  largely  influenced 
by  the  teachings  of  Theodore  Parker,  had  been  dedicated  to  a  gos- 
pel unusually  liberal,  for  that  time,  even  in  the  case  of  a  Unitarian 
ministry,  and  his  deliverances  upon  negro  slavery  had  been  as  vigor- 
ous and  outspoken  as  any  word  of  Parker  himself. 

The  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  the  execution  of  John  Brown, 
had  evoked  from  the  lips  of  the  young  minister  as  remarkable  an 
utterance  as  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  that  crisis,  tracing  in 
bold  outline,  with  unerring  finger,  the  course  of  events  to  follow. 
When,  at  last,  the  emancipation  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
bound  the  North  definitely  and  irrevocably  to  the  cause  of  negro 
freedom,  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of  his  cherished  hopes,  and  from 
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that  time  onward  he  was  no  longer  a  mere  preacher  of  heroic  con- 
duct but  lie  was  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  sharing  literally  the  duty 
and  danger  of  the  great  adventure. 

Hitherto  his  contributions  to  all  subjects  with  which  he  had 
dealt  had  been  purely  intellectuil.  Musing  over  the  pages  of  Proteiu^, 
and  of  the  companion  ])ieces  in  the  same  strain  and  style  which 
appeared  in  the  February  issue,  1920.  and  July  issue.  1922.  of  The 
Open  Court,  the  casual  reader  might  easily  recognize  that  the  author 
was  a  scholar  and  thinker,  with  philosophic  and  poetic  gifts  of  a 
high  order,  but  it  would  never  suggest  itself  that  a  nature  so  con- 
templative could  possess  also  the  fiery  qualities  of  the  crusader,  fit- 
ting him  for  an  impressive  role  as  the  champion  of  freedom. 

The  installments  of  the  present  biography,  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary and  July  issues.  1922.  the  March.  August,  and  December 
issues.  1923.  the  March  and  July  issues,  1924.  and  the  April  issue. 
1925,  have  sufficiently  revealed  the  utter  devotion  of  Edwin  Miller 
Wheelock  to  the  thought  of  the  national  redemption  from  the  stain 
of  human  slavery.  Others,  how  ever,  had  spoken  with  equal  earnest- 
ness and  equal  elocjuence  and  onlv  with  less  exact  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  strange  and  striking  events  awaiting  their  turn  on  the 
stage  of  action.  Even  the  passionate  feeling  of  our  minister  that 
the  whole  crisis  was  a  gesture  of  Providence  in  a  divinely-ordered 
plan  for  the  nation's  good  was  not  alien  to  other  breasts.  The  rare 
and  unique  thing  was  that  a  prophet  of  an  event,  exchanging  the 
pulpit  for  the  soldier's  tent,  should  find  it  given  into  his  hands  to 
aid  so  signally  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction. 

It  w^as,  in  fact,  one  of  the  romantic  things  in  which  the  history 
of  the  period  abounds.  That  an  abolitionist  preacher,  setting  forth 
at  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles,  a  body  of  principles  with 
regard  to  an  enslaved  and  dependent  population  should,  by  a  singu- 
lar turn  of  fate,  become  the  instrument  for  applying  those  prin- 
ciples on  the  ground  was  something  almost  bizarre.  It  was  suflfi- 
ciently  extraordinary  that  the  task  should  be  doing  at  all  but  that  it 
should  be  doing  by  a  Northern  anti-slavery  clergyman,  whose  very 
presence  on  the  soil  two  years  l)efore  might  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  hanging,  smacked  of  the  unreal.  He  might  have  been  pictured 
to  the  imagination  of  Northern  children  as  a  mailed  knight,  like 
those  of  old,  faring  with,  his  armed  followers  through  a  hostile  land 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  an  ojipressed  and  broken  race. 

Southern  thought  in  these  sober  davs  looks  back  kindly  and  even 
sympathetically  upon   such   incidents   in  the  great  struggle.     They 
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bear  the  impress  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  which  all  men  respect 
and  they  stand  far  apart  from  those  acts  of  military  desolation  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  oppression  after  its  close,  which  even  yet  rankle 
in  Southern  bosoms. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1861-62  that  the  national  govern- 
ment definitely  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Rouge  and  Galveston,  if  special  military  effort  could  accom- 
plish the  result,  and  in  the  plan  was  embraced  the  acquisition  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  in  general  and  of  Texas.  The  Department  of  the 
Gulfirwhich  is  to  figure  prominently  in  this  biography  during  the 
ensuing  chapters,  was  created  to  embrace  all  these  points  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler  was  named  the  first  Commanding  General. 

New  Orleans,  the  emporium  of  Southern  commerce,  and  the 
radiating  center  of  tremendous  influences  favorable  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, was  taken  in  a  celebrated  exploit.  David  Glasgow  Farragut, 
a  naval  captain  unknown  to  fame,  bound  to  the  South  by  birth  and 
strong  family  ties,  sailed  with  a  Federal  fleet  for  New  Orleans  when 
the  expedition  against  that  place  was  organized.  The  city  had 
known  him  as  an  obscure  youth,  wandering  with  eager  eyes  its  busy 
streets,  and  it  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  romance  of  his- 
tory that  this  unknown  boy  was  one  day  to  stand  as  a  conqueror 
before  its  gates  with  its  people  and  its  property  wholly  at  his  mercy. 

Behind  the  shelter  of  its  powerful  forts  New  Orleans  had  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  dreaming  itself  impregnable  to 
attack.  The  designs  of  the  Federal  government  were  not  unknown, 
but  in  1815,  it  was  recalled,  the  British  had  been  unable  to  pass  a 
single  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  idea  was  flouted  that  what 
the  British  had  failed  to  do  in  that  early  day  the  Federals  could 
accomplish  now  that  the  forts  had  been  so  greatly  strengthened. 
What  actually  happened  was  the  bitterest  disillusion,  perhaps,  on 
the  part  of  the  South,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and 
the  blow  was  a  vital  one  for  it  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  Confeder- 
ate fleet  in  Mobile  Bay  and  at  length  to  the  fall  of  Mobile. 

Says  Alece  Fortier,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  Tulane 
University,  in  his  interesting  History  of  Lonisiana: 

"Farragut  was  on  his  way.  He  silenced  easily  the  Chalmette 
batteries  on  either  side  of  the  river  and  reached  New  Orleans  on 
April  25th.  He  had  accomplished  one  of  the  most  wonderful  feats 
that  history  mentions,  passing  two  strong  forts  and  immediately 
after  destroying  a  hostile  fleet.     By  his  capture  of  New  Orleans 
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Farragiit  acquired  a  renown  that  has  placed  him  on  a  level  witn 
the  greatest  naval  commanders." 

On  ]\Iav  1st.  1862.  Captain  P''arragut  delivered  the  control  of 
the  city  to  General  Butler,  and  between  that  date  and  the  displace- 
ment of  Butler  by  Banks  in  December,  New  Orleans  lay  prostrate 
and  helpless,  suffering  such  humiliation  and  indignity  as  came  tu 
no  other  spot  in  all  the  South.  The  controversy  which  centered 
about  Butler  and  his  deeds  in  his  own  day  raged  for  many  years 
and  the  flattering,  almost  worshipful  attitude  reflected  in  the  in- 
tensely interesting  but  hopelessly  partisan.  General  Butler  at  New 
Orleans,  by  James  Parton,  published  originally  in  1863.  is  found 
now  and  then  in  the  historic  literature  of  calmer  and  soberer  days. 
Large  deductions  must  be  made  from  the  blindly  partial  account  of 
the  brilliant  Parton.  but  it  is  impossible,  nonetheless,  to  follow  the 
story  of  those  months  without  the  feeling  that,  though  ill-fitted  to 
be  a  conqueror,  as  even  the  Northern  historians  admit,  General 
Butler  was  a  man  of  real  ability.  He  reached  for  his  ends  with 
the  directness  of  a  Cromwell  and  the  efficiency  of  his  administration 
is  shown  most  convincingly  by  his  rescue  of  New  Orleans  from  the 
scourge  of  yellow  fever,  which  almost  annually  before  had  made 
the  place  a  charnel-house. 

Among  the  acts  of  Butler  during  his  command  of  the  Gulf  De- 
partment was  one  which  served  as  a  harbinger  of  important  Federal 
activities  in  a  direction  highly  interesting  to  us.  The  slaves  had  not 
yet  been  freed  but  General  Butler  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  negroes  as  contraband  of  war.  As  runaway  slaves,  therefore, 
gathered  about  his  camps  in  increasing  numbers  he  determined  upon 
their  status  as  enemy  property  useful  in  war  which  had  come  under 
Federal  control  and  made  the  first  approach  toward  the  solution 
of  a  problem  destined  to  loom  ever  larger  by  putting  the  "contra- 
bands" to  work  under  regulations  looking  to  their  well-being  and 
just  compensation.  This  was  the  germ  of  what  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ikuiks  was  to  stir  u])  a  hornet's  nest  in  the  abolition  cen- 
ters of  the  North  and  l^ast. 

It  was  late  in  1862  that  General  Nathaniel  1\  r>anks,  then  in 
command  ot'  the  defenses  of  the  city  of  Washington,  was  quietly 
placed  in  charge  of  a  strong  exj:)e(lition  secretly  forming  for  im- 
portant work  at  New  Orleans  and  which  from  the  name  of  its  com- 
mander has  become  known  as  the  I'anks'  F,x])cdition.  Of  this 
exjiedition  the  regiment  of  which  our  own  minister  was  chaplain 
formed    a    part.      Preceding   the    great    body    of   his   army.    Banks 
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arrived  at  New  Orleans  about  the  midle  of  December,  relieving 
General  Butler,  whose  removal  had  been  determined  upon  at  Wash- 
ington, and  by  February  20th,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  our  chaplain 
was  detailed  as  Deputy  Supermtendent  of  Negro  Labor,  the  new 
Commanding  General  had  become  fairly  familiar  with  the  situation 
confronting  him  and  was  ready  to  lay  a  firm  hand  upon  the  prob- 
lems that  pressed  for  solution. 

But  a  few  weeks,  however,  had  intervened  between  the  removal 
of  General  Butler  and  the  effective  date  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, and  the  New  Year,  which  should  see  the  negro  slave  freed 
for  all  time,  found  General  Banks  newly  placed  in  the  Department. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  in  any  event  under  such  circumstances, 
and  upon  such  short  notice,  to  formulate  a  policy  for  dealing  with 
the  slaves,  but  the  problem  was  complicated  in  the  case  of  General 
Banks  by  the  inheritance  of  ill-feeling  which  Butler  had  bequeathed 
to  him.  The  hanging  of  Mumford,  the  odious  "woman  order,"  the 
shackling  and  imprisonment  of  Southern  men  and  women,  had  made 
the  Federal  soldier  an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  obloquy  with  which  the  Northern  name  was  thus  invested 
made  it  the  more  difficult  to  deal  adequately  and  justly  with  the 
sphynx-like  problem  of  slave  labor. 

Through  the  genius  of  Farragut  and  the  military  efforts  of  But- 
ler thirteen  parishes  in  Louisiana,  including  that  in  which  New 
Orleans  was  situated,  had  become  territory  of  the  United  States  on 
January  1st,  1863,  when  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  went  into 
efTect,  and  as  the  immediate  design  of  the  Proclamation  was  to 
free  the  slaves  in  those  areas  controlled  by  the  Confederacy,  and  as 
it  was  prudent  to  preserve  the  status  of  the  act  of  emancipation  at, 
being  purely  a  military  measure,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  these 
parishes  of  Louisiana  were  to  be  exempt  from  its  operation. 

The  result  was  a  situation  altogether  unique  but  as  troublesome 
and  distressing  as  it  was  unusual.  The  military  were  forbidden  to 
restore  runaway  slaves,  whether  in  loyal  or  Confederate  territory, 
and  yet  no  measure  had  been  devised  at  Washington  for  disposing 
of  the  refugees  who  left  the  plantations  in  hordes  and  besieged  the 
Federal  army  posts.  Of  these  the  number  was  constantly  increas- 
ing. From  every  quarter  of  the  compass  the  blacks  came,  men, 
women  and  children,  until  the  task  of  caring  for  their  needs  bcame 
one  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  Meanwhile  the  plantations 
were  threatened  with  ruin  and  the  problem  of  preserving  the  crops 
seemed  impossible  to  solve. 
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To  compel  the  return  of  the  negroes  to  the  plantations  under 
their  old  masters  was  out  of  the  question.  Had  the  inclination 
existed  for  such  a  step  there  was  no  power  in  the  Commanding 
General  to  adopt  and  enforce  it.  To  force  the  negroes  into  other 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  military  was  no  less  unauthorized, 
since  they  were  no  part  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  were  not 
even  regarded  as  part  of  the  conquered  population.  Xor  could  they 
be  told  to  shift  for  themselves,  since  they  were  not  enfranchised  as 
were  the  slaves  in  disloyal  territory,  and  to  turn  them  loose  upon 
their  own  resources  among  a  prostrate  and  starving  people  was 
utterly  unthinkable. 

It  was  apparent  to  General  Banks  that  something  must  speedily 
be  done.  The  numbers  of  the  refugee  blacks  had  grown  until  vice 
and  disease  were  stalking  in  their  midst  and  death  was  cutting  them 
down  at  a  frightful  rate.  There  was  little  time,  therefore,  for  search- 
ing out  of  methods  and  none  at  all  for  considerations  of  policy. 
Seizing  upon  the  plan,  therefore,  of  which  the  germ  had  been  sup- 
plied by  Butler,  General  Banks  perfected  a  temporary  agreement 
with  the  planters  for  compensating  such  laborers  as  could  be  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  plantations  for  the  coming  season  under  a 
system  of  military  supervision  which,  as  was  hoped,  would  ade- 
quately safeguard  the  well-being  of  the  negro  while  saving  to  the 
region  its  priceless  harvests. 

The  plan  was  intended  merely  to  bridge  over  the  crop  season  of 
1863,  leaving  the  problem  in  its  larger  aspects  for  future  solution. 
It  was  a  measure  of  expediency,  and  while  received  with  some  mis- 
giving here  and  there  in  army  circles,  no  murmur  of  protest  was 
heard.  The  more  elaborate  plan  which  became  known  later  as  the 
Labor  Svstcm  of  General  Banks  was  promulgated  under  a  cele- 
brated general  order  in  the  following  year,  and  it  was  with  this 
latter  system  that  our  own  minister  was  more  conspicuously  asso- 
ciated. His  appointment  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Negro  Labor 
early  in  1(^63  had  to  do  with  the  temporary  and  experimental  ar- 
rangement tor  the  crop  season  of  1863,  and  it  was  with  that  pre- 
liminary^ phase  of  the  subject  also  that  another  name  was  associated 
which  must  engage  our  attiMitinn  for  a  brief  space. 

George  11.  TTcjnvorth  belonged  to  an  order  of  men  often  found 
in  important  epochs  of  history.  Though  by  no  means  a  thinker,  and 
lacking  the  qualities  of  character  wliicli  truly  licroic  natures  possess, 
he  had  attained  by  dint  of  restless  energy  and  a  ready  gift  of  speech 
to  no  unimportant  station  in  life.     Born  in  1833.  and  therefore  four 
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years  the  junior  of  our  minister,  he  became  in  1858  the  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Unity  at  Boston — a  Unitarian  organization — 
retaining  his  connection  with  that  church  until  1870  when  he  took 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  City,  like- 
wise a  Unitarian  body,  and  in  1873  left  that  church,  announcing  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  believer  in  Unitarian  doctrine  and  that  he  had 
become  a  convert  to  the  orthodox  Christian  conception  of  the  birth 
and  nature  of  Jesus.  He  immediately  organized  an  independent 
congregation  known  as  "Tlie  Church  of  the  Disciples,"  which,  how- 
ever, he  left  in  turn,  several  years  later,  to  engage  in  journalistic 
work.     He  died  in  1902. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  character  and  mentality  of  George  H.  Hep- 
worth  there  was  little  depth.  He  thought  largely  upon  the  surface 
of  things  and  his  life  was  governed  more  by  impulse  than  reason. 
Of  his  powers  as  a  preacher  no  worthy  memorials  remain  and  the 
like  is  true  of  his  literary  and  journalistic  efforts.  He  attained  a 
brief  note  in  his  day,  but  the  measure  of  the  man  seems  rightly 
drawn  by  the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  for  October,  1870,  who, 
in  reviewing  a  small  volume  of  sermons  by  this  minister,  remarked 
that  the  discourses  were  "without  moral  power."  He  was  not  in 
truth  a  preacher.  The  attraction  of  the  Unitarian  church  for  him 
sprang  chiefly  from  the  Unitarian  affiliation  of  so  many  of  New 
England's  literary  men.  He  was  a  journalist  by  instinct  and  in 
that  direction  his  talents  lay. 

In  November,  1862,  pastor  Hep  worth  sought  and  obtained  from 
his  congregation  a  leave  of  absence  for  nine  months  that  he  might 
accept  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Forty-seventh  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, which  had  been  recruited  originally  to  serve  under  General 
Banks  in  defense  of  the  City  of  Washington  but  which  had  been 
diverted  to  the  use  of  the  same  commander  in  the  Gulf  Department 
when  the  secret  expedition  was  organized  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  This  regiment  embarked  December  21,  1862,  and  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  on  New  Year's  Day  following. 

The  chaplaincy  of  this  regiment  Hepworth  retained  for  a  few 
weeks  after  its  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  and  then,  feeling  a  desire 
for  a  position  of  larger  scope,  he  appealed  to  General  Banks,  an  old 
acquaintance  one  infers,  who  gave  him  a  commission  in  the  Fourth 
Louisiana  Native  Guards,  a  negro  regiment,  and  detailed  him  as 
aide-de-camp. 

In  the  thirteen  parishes  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  the  problem  of  protecting  the  negroes  on  the 
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plantations  was.  as  we  have  seen,  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Commanding  General,  and  he  accordingly  deputized  ex-chaplain 
Hepworth  to  visit  the  plantations  and  report  upon  the  treatment 
of  the  negroes  and  upon  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  problem 
which  arose  from  the  relation  of  the  planters  and  their  laborers 
under  the  military  rule  of  that  territory.  It  was  in  connection  with 
that  mission  that  our  own  minister  was  appointed  deputy. 

The  venture  was  not  of  long  life  so  far  as  concerned  Superin- 
tendent Hepworth's  connection  with  the  work.  He  returned  after 
a  few  months  to  his  pastorate  in  Boston,  using  the  material  he  had 
amassed,  traveling  as  he  did  with  notebook  constantly  in  hand,  to 
launch  a  iSeries  of  war  lectures  and  to  give  forth  a  book  called 
Whip,  Hoc,  and  Sword :  or  the  Gulf  Department  in  '63.  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  at  length. 

The  connection  of  George  H.  Hepworth  with  the  work  of  negro 
relief  in  Louisiana  was  not  calculated  to  prepossess  the  extreme 
abolitionists  in  favor  ot  General  Banks'  measures.  He  was  dis- 
tinctly in  bad  odor  with  the  abolitionist  reformers.  John  Brown 
was  now  a  name  to  conjure  with,  but  when  a  meeting  was  called  to 
be  held  at  Trement  Temple,  November  10,  1859,  very  shortly  after 
the  arrest  of  Brown,  at  which  were  announced  to  speak  John  A. 
Andrew,  subsequently  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Ptv.  Jacob  Manning  of  the  old  South  Church,  and  Wen- 
dall  Phillips,  Hepworth,  who  was  also  to  have  spoken,  "ignobly 
retracted  his  promise  to  be  present,"  so  the  Liberator  of  November 
25,  1859,  reports,  and  couched  his  refusal  in  a  condemnatory  tone 
"to  the  equal  disgust  and  contempt  of  those  present.''  The  incident 
is  dealt  with  at  page  59  of  Susan  Hayes  Ward's,  George  H.  Hep- 
ivorth,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  in  1903,  where  the  card  of 
explanation  appears  published  by  him  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
and  the  extracts  from  his  Thanksgiving  Day  sermon — all  calculated 
to  deepen  the  discredit  in  which  he  found  himself  when  the  nation 
came  to  occupy,  as  our  own  minister  predicted  would  be  the  case, 
the  very  ground  on  which  John  Brown  had  planted  himself  in  his 
crusade  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

George  H.  Hepworth  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses  when 
they  were  not  overshadowed  by  his  love  of  distinction  and  public 
applause,  but  he  had  nothing  of  the  prophet's  ken  and  the  prophet's 
self-abnegation,  and  those  sul)lime  intuitions  which  come  to  a  lofty 
spiritual  nature  he  could  never  claim.  He  had  read  very  poorly 
inilccd  the  signs  of  \\\v  limes  and  tlic  awkward  ]iosition  into  which 
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his  fears  had  betrayed  him  when  he  disappointed  the  pubHc  at  the 
John  Brown  meeting  was  a  continuous  taunt  and  pointing  of  the 
finger  on  the  part  of  the  aboHtionists.  It  was  to  redeem  himself, 
in  some  measure,  as  seems  likely,  from  this  discredit,  that  he  asked 
for  the  leave  of  absence  and  took  up  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Massachusetts,  and  so  assiduously  devoted  himself,  after 
his  return,  to  war-work. 

A  confusion  difficult  to  resolve  with  the  data  available  appears 
to  surround  the  respective  connections  of  George  H.  Hepworth  and 
our  own  minister  with  the  preliminary  experiment  of  General  Banks 
upon  the  subject  of  negro  labor.  In  Whip,  Hoe,  and  Szvord,  the 
inference  is  conveyed  that  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  had  been 
confided  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  that  work,  and  in  Ward's 
George  H.  Hepivorth,  page  74.  the  claim  is  made  that  the  execution 
of  the  plan  was  committed  to  Lieutenant  Hepworth  and  Adjutant 
Eli  C.  Kingsley  of  the  Forty-seventh  Massachusetts.  In  the  report 
of  the  first  month's  work,  appearing  at  page  75  of  the  biography 
by  Ward,  Hepworth  claims  sole  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of 
the  venture.  The  appointment  of  Chaplain  Wheelock  as  "Deputy 
Superintendent"  would  suggest  that  Lieutenant  Hepworth  had  not 
been  given  such  a  task  to  perform  single-handed  and  alone.  The 
exact  language  of  the  order  of  General  Banks,  moreover,  appointed 
"E.  M.  Wheelock  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  negro  education 
and  labor  in  this  department."  as  quoted  in  a  communication  of  our 
own  minister  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  later  to  refer,  and  in 
a  letter  of  General  Banks  published  in  the  Liberator  on  February  24, 
1865.  the  statement  is  made  that  he  employed  "Rev.  G.  H.  Hepworth, 
the  chaplain  of  one  of  the  Boston  regiments  and  Rev.  E.  M.  Wheel- 
ock. commissioning  them  as  Lieutenants  in  Corps  d'Afrique  that 
they  might  have  authority  to  visit  and  investigate." 

Just  what  were  the  relative  positions  toward  one  another  of  the 
two  chaplains  at  the  outset  of  the  work  may  be  difficult  to  decide. 
The  matter  is  one  merely  of  incidental  interest  since  between  the 
two  gentlemen  themselves  no  shadow  of  controversy  or  suggestion 
of  conflicting  authority  ever  arose.  The  question,  moreover,  is  not 
of  special  importance,  since,  as  we  have  explained,  the  phase  of  the 
enterprise  with  which  Lieutenant  Hepworth  was  connected  repre- 
sented merely  the  early  period  of  its  history  when  the  commanding 
general  was  feeling  his  way  toward  definite  conclusions,  and  no  need 
would  exist  even  for  this  passing  reference  to  the  subject  were  it 
not  that  in  the  biography  of  Hepworth  by  Susan  Hayes  Ward  the 
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author  associates  the  name  of  her  hero  with  the  Labor  System  of 
General  Banks  in  a  manner  to  suggest  that  the  destiny  of  the  entire 
enterprise  throughout  all  its  history  had  been  lodged  in  his  hands, 
and  omits  to  say  that  his  labors  in  that  work  were  confined  to  the 
first  few  months  of  its  history  and  that  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
had  ceased  to  know  him  long  before  the  enterprise  had  taken  on  the 
proportions  and  importance  which  made  it  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  controversy. 

At  page  75  of  Ward's  work,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  what  is 
described  as  "The  report  of  Mr.  Hepworth's  First  ^Month's  Work" 
— a  highly  interesting  document  addressed  to  General  Banks  from 
which  we  shall  quote  at  length  shortly — and  this  report  bears  date 
the  24th  of  March.  1863.  thus  linking  up  with  Mr.  Wheelock's 
appointment  as  Deputy  Superintendent  on  February  20,  1863.  a  few 
davs  more  than  a  month  preceding.  In  the  letter  from  General 
Banks  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the 
work  is  given  as  January  30,  1863,  and  the  appointment  of  Chap- 
lains Hepwcrth  and  Wheelock  is  referred  to  as  having  been  sub- 
sequently made. 

About  January  17th.  Mr.  Wheelock  had  been  ordered  to  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  on  business  for  his  regiment,  as  disclosed 
by  the  origmal  furlough  among  his  papers,  and,  as  appears  from 
the  original  letter  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  he  reported  at  State  Hea(l(|uarters  on  February 
3rd.  and  was  instructed  to  return  to  his  regiment  within  thirty  days 
from  that  date.  His  appointment  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Negro  Labor  on  February  20th  suggests  that  he  may  have  reached 
New  Orleans  by  that  date,  but  his  return  in  any  event  could  not 
have  been  delayed  beyond  March  3rd  under  the  terms  of  his  fur- 
lough and  in  "the  first  month's  work"  embraced  in  the  report  of 
Lieutenant  Hepworth  our  subject  must  very  largely  have  shared. 

Such  Ix'ing  the  case,  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that  no  mention 
is  made  by  ?^Tr.  Hepworth  in  this  report  of  the  share  of  his  co-adju- 
tor.  Nor  does  the  official  biogranhy  of  Hepworth  do  better,  although 
there  Mr.  Wheelock  is  referred  to  as  having  been  "an  assistant"  in 
the  work  and  by  that  much  improves  upon  the  ungenerous  silence 
of  Hepworth.  The  same  sin  of  omissi<m  characterizes  JJ'liip,  Hoc. 
and  S7c(>rd,  descriptive  of  the  ex])criences  encountered  in  these 
labors.  For  scores  of  pages  the  author  descants  upon  his  adven- 
tures and  dangers  without  so  much  as  the  mention  of  our  minister's 
name  and  nowhere   in   the  work   is  the  official  connection  of  Mr. 
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Wheelock  with  the  work  referred  to.  One  might  have  inferred, 
indeed,  that  the  labors  and  dangers  described  by  Hepworth  he  had 
performed  and  encountered  unaided  and  alone  were  it  not  for  the 
parenthetical  explanation  in  an  inconspicuous  place  in  the  work, 
"When  I  say  /,  I  mean  zve,  for  my  friend  Wheelock  shared  these 
luminous  experiences." 

The  biographer  of  Hepworth  might  claim  the  excuse  of  ignor- 
ance, since  her  book  bears  manifest  evidence  of  the  haste  with  which 
it  was  put  together.  The  very  omission  of  any  reference  to  the 
after-history  of  the  Labor  System,  with  which  our  minister  was  so 
conspicuously  associated,  is  a  sufficient  token  of  the  writer's  unfamil- 
iarity  with  the  subject,  hwd  the  mention  of  Mr.  Wheelock  at  page  80 
as  "the  chaplain  of  a  J^ennont  regiment"  proves  the  inattention  of 
the  author  of  that  work  to  historic  details.  For  Chaplain  Hepworth 
himself  there  is  not  the  excuse  of  ignorance.  This  deliberate  exclu- 
sion of  his  friend  and  helper  from  conspicuous  mention  sprang 
from  the  vanity  and  self-importance  of  the  man.  It  is  a  just  retri- 
bution that  his  book,  while  enjoying  an  ephemeral  and  doubtless 
profitable  popularity  in  its  day,  faded  quickly  out  of  public  notice, 
and  even  in  the  more  exhaustive  bibliographies  covering  the  litera- 
tures of  the  period,  mention  of  the  book  is  rarely  found.  In  the 
clash,  of  opinion,  moreover,  during  1864-65,  when  the  Labor  Sys- 
tem of  General  Banks  was  under  a  raging  fire  of  criticism,  it  wa^ 
to  our  minister's  words  and  not  to  those  of  George  H.  Hepworth 
that  reference  was  currently  made. 

Thus  much  prefaced  for  the  sake  of  historic  justice,  w^e  may 
quote  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Hepworth  of  the  first  month's  work 
for  negro  relief  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf — a  report  interest- 
ing in  itself  and  which  gives  an  excellent  sidelight  upon  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  the  military  command  in  Louisiana. 

"In  obedience  to  your  request  I  have  attempted  to  carry  into 
efifect  your  plan  respecting  the  relation  between  the  planters  and  the 
negroes.  I  have  visited  every  Provost  Marshal  between  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  ascertained,  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  facts  concerning  the  fugitive  negroes  in  this  Depart- 
ment. As  I  feared  would  be  the  case,  I  found  their  condition  to  be 
most  deplorable.  Indeed,  so  bad  was  it  that  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  been  the  cause  of  some  dreadful  epidemic  had  no  remedy  been 
provided.  The  negroes  have  been  crowding  within  our  lines  every 
day  in  every  possible  state  of  destitution.  Some  have  brought  bun> 
dies  on  their  heads  containing  their  little  all,  but  most  have  come 
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with  nothing  but  what  they  wore.  It  has  been  ciuite  impossible  to 
furnish  them  all  with  proper  places  to  live  in.  so  they  have  been 
allowed  to  biiild  huts  for  themselves  or  to  occupy  certain  deserted 
houses  while  rations  have  been  served  upon  which  they  have  sub- 
sisted. 

"Still  the  necessary  change  in  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  habits, 
arising  partly  from  their  idleness  and  partly  from  their  proximity 
to  our  camp,  which  have  been  contracted  have  already  beeun  to 
exhibit  fatal  results.  It  is  not  only  clearly  an  act  of  humanity  but 
also  a  positive  necessity  for  Government  to  provide  some  remedy 
for  this  alarmingly  increasing  evil. 

"At  your  suggestion.  I  carried  into  effect  the  proposition  which 
you  made  to  the  planters  by  which  you  promise  to  use  all  legitimate 
measures  to  induce  the  negro  to  return  to  his  plantation  and  secure 
his  services  for  the  planter  during  the  coming  season  on  condition 
that  the  planter  would  bind  himself  to  pay  the  negro  a  stipulated 
sum  per  month,  to  treat  him  properly  and  to  feed  and  clothe  him. 
the  planter  punishing  the  negro  only  through  the  military  authorities 
and  the  negro  having  redress  for  any  actual  wrong  through  the  same 
tribunal.  I  confess  that  T.  at  first,  entertained  serious  misgiving  as 
to  the  practical  value  of  the  plan.  T  feared  to  give  any  inducement 
to  the  negro  to  return  to  his  plantation  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

"I  did  not  at  first  see  how  he  could  be  properly  protected  nor 
did  T  understa*"H  how  me  proj  osition  cor.ld  be  carried  nut  in  good 
faith  by  either  party.  I  feared,  moreover,  that  the  negro  would 
get  the  impression  that  the  Government  is  imfriendly  to  him  and 
unwilling  to  help  him  in  his  efforts  to  be  free.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  T  might  seem  to  be  thrusting  back  into  sla\  ■ 
ery  a  man  who  had  pro\cd  his  desire  for  freedom  by  running  away 
from  his  nipster  and  his  home. 

"Determined,  however,  to  put  the  matter  to  its  practical  test. 
and  trusting  more  to  your  sagacity  and  reputation  as  a  humane  man 
than  to  mine  own  inexperience.  I  went  to  Thibodeaux  to  commence 
the  work.  I  found  there  some  five  hundred  negroes,  most  of  whom 
were  in  a  s.tatc  of  great  excitement.  They  were  huddled  together 
in  a  few  rude  huts  of  their  own  construction  with  no  floors  and  a 
roof  open  to  c\ery  shower.  .\  few  of  the  men  had  fnuiul  work  on 
the  roads  or  the  levee.  S(ime  of  the  women  were  earnnig  a  few 
picayunes  by  washing  for  the  soldiers  but  most  were  living  in  neces- 
sary idleness  and  getting  into  bad  ways. 
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"I  had  them  called  together  and  told  them  that  the  Government 
was  friendly  to  them  but  that  it  expected  them  to  work  for  a  living. 
I  assured  them  that  they  would  be  protected  against  any  of  the  out- 
rages of  which  they  complained  and  then  asked  if  they  were  willing 
to  return  tc  their  plantations.  They  told  me  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  live  in  idleness  :  that  they  would  be  glad  to  go  to  work.  None 
of  them  showed  any  reluctance  to  go  upon  some  Government  plan- 
tation though  all  showed  a  great  unwillingness  to  return  to  their 
old  masters.  I  again  assurred  them  that  they  should  be  treated  i.i 
every  respect  as  hired  hands  and  then  found  that  nearly  all  cheer- 
fully assented  to  my  proposition. 

"To  my  great  regret  I  found  an  alarming  mortality  among  the 
children  caused  by  the  unfavorable  locations  which  had  been  chosen 
for  their  huts  and  by  their  mode  of  living. 

"I  then  visited  Napoleonville  where  I  found  that  forty-seven 
planters  had  already  entered  into  the  arrangement  and  that  the  plan 
promised  good  results  both  for  the  planter  and  the  negro.  In  no 
case  has  any  compulsion  been  used.  The  negro  was  strictly  told 
that  he  must  either  work  upon  the  plantations  for  a  given  sum  as 
wages  or  upon  the  levee  and  roads  for  his  rations  only. 

"From  Napoleonville  I  went  to  Donaldsville  and  thence  to  Baton 
Rouge.  At  the  latter  place.  I  found  about  twelve  hundred  negroes 
who,  though  everything  was  done  for  their  comfort  which  was  prac- 
ticable, were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  They  seemed  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  community  regardless  of  the  laws  of  virtue  and  cleanliness. 
I  was  informed  by  the  Superintendent  that  he  has  had  under  his 
charge  an  average  of  about  a  thousand  and  that  since  December  last 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  have  died.  This  terrible  percentage 
of  mortality  proves  conclusively  that  some  measures  must  be  taken 
at  once  to  change  their  condition.  If  left  to  themselves  they  will 
inevitably  breed  pestilence.  I  telegraphed  to  Lieutenant  Hanks  who 
will  see  that  most  of  them  are  placed  upon  Government  plantations. 

"Having  accomplished  this  much,  I  determined  to  visit  the  plan- 
tations to  which  the  negroes  had  returned,  to  hold  conference  with 
the  planters  and  negroes  and  thus  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  the 
plan.  I  have  visited  some  sixty  to  seventy  plantations,  remaining 
upon  each  one  a  sufficient  time,  and  I  have  to  say  that  all  my  doubl^ 
have  fled.  I  am  confident  that  the  plan  is  not  only  satisfactory  for 
the  planter  and  the  negro  but  also  it  really  afifords  the  black  man  an 
experience  which  will  do  much  to  fit  him  for  the  freedom  for  which 
he  is  destined  if  the  war  continues.     It  insures  a  crop  for  the  com- 
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ing  season  ;  it  saves  the  Government  the  expense  of  feeding  the 
negro ;  and  by  remunerating  him  for  his  labor  it  teaches  him  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  his  services.  It,  moreover,  takes  a 
peculiar  sting  from  slavery  by  its  tendency  to  elevate  the  black  man 
to  the  position  of  the  white  laborer.  As  you  have  yourself  very 
happily  expressed  it,  it  gives  the  slave  his  future.  He  is  vastly  more 
comfortable  in  his  plantation  hut  with  his  family  about  him  and 
protected  by  the  Government  than  he  can  possibly  be  in  any  position 
which  we  can  afford  him  while  the  war  continues. 

"T  think  the  negro  understands  this  himself.  I  have  talked  with 
several  thousand  and  I  find  them  far  more  intelligent  and  better 
aware  of  the  position  of  affairs  than  I  have  been  led  to  expect.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  negroes  in  this  Department,  reposing  confi- 
dence in  the  Government,  will  remain  cheerfully  upon  the  plantt. 
tions  during  the  present  season,  trusting  in  Providence  for  that 
future  of  freedom  to  which  I  know  they  are  all  looking. 

"I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  conclude  by  saying  that  our  coun- 
try should  be  grateful  to  you  for  this  humane  movement.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  plan  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  and  wiiii  the  large- 
ness of  view  with  which  it  was  conceived,  the  black  man,  nominally 
a  slave  today  as  much  as  ever,  in  the  parishes  of  this  Department, 
will  have  ar  great  facilities  offered  himself  or  fitting  himself  for 
freedom  as  are  offered  in  any  other  part  of  our  country. 

"Thanking  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me  by 
allowing  me  the  honor  of  putting  the  plan  to  its  practical  test,  7 
remain,  your  obedient  servant,  George  H.  Hepworth." 

This  report  abundantly  shows  that  the  work  under  way  was  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  tlie  agricultural  needs  of  the  region  di'ring  th\. 
current  crop  year.  The  matter  of  negro  education,  wh"'h  was  of 
surpassing  importance,  is  without  mention  in  the  report,  for  tliat 
great  and  difficult  work  awaited  an  abler  and  more  patient  head  and 
hand  in  the  following  year. 
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HOMER  AND  THE  PROPHETS 

OT 

HOMER  AND  NOW 

By  Cornelia  Steketee  Hulst.  M.A..  M.Pd. 

Author  of  St.  Gcorqc  of  Cappadocia:  Baldcr's  Death  and  Lake's  Punishment ; 

Indian  Sketches,  etc. 

"Homer  was  altogether  impious  if  he  was  not  allegorizing." — HcracUtus. 
"Greek  philosophy  (Love  of  Wisdom)  was  given  to  God  as  a  schoolmas- 
ter to  bring  the  Hellenic  mind  to  Christ." — Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 

"Logos — This  password  almost  made  the  previous  culture  of  Greece 
appear  to  be  another  propadentic  Old  Testament  to  the  New  Gospel." — 
G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Pages,  100;  boards,  price  $L00 
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A  MODERN  JOB 
By  Etienne  Giran 

Price,  75  cents 

Furnished  with  a  preface  by  Canon  Lilley,  and  a  portrait  of  its  author, 
this  work  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  modernize  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
to  present  an  alternative  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Job  becomes  a 
Dutch  merchant  of  the  twentieth  century.  Eliphaz,  Bildad.  and  Zophar 
reappear  to  champion  different  solutions  of  the  problem.  There  are  refer- 
ences to  Leibnitz,  Darwin,  and  French  scientists.  The  upshot  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  is  at  times  closely  thought  out  and  eloquently  expressed,  is 
that  the  value  of  life  consists  in  the  contest  between  good  and  evil,  and 
that  "a  perfect  omnipotent  God.  living  for  all  eternity  in  His  unfathom- 
able mystery,  the  Source  of  order,  life,  intelligence,  beauty,  and  divinity," 
is  immanent  in  the  hmnan  will  for  good,  and  joins  in  a  struggle  where 
victory  over  evil  is  certain,  but  cannot  be  at  once  achieved." — The  Oxford 
Mof/acine. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

By  IVOR  B.  HART 

The  author'.^  primary  object  is  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  Leonardo's  contributions  to  the  study  of  aeronautics.  The 
study  of  flight,  hcwever,  is  linked  up  with  that  of  mechanics,  and  so  the 
whole  field  of  his  work  in  mechanics  generally  has  been  surveyed. 

The  section  of  Leonardo's  aeronautical  work  is  quite  new  and  is  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind.  The  translation  of  his  manuscript,  On  the 
Flight  of  Birds  is  the  only  translation  of  any  complete  manuscript  by 
t.eonardo  in  English.  The  paragraphs  on  Flying  Machines  are  especially 
interesting. 

Illustrated  edition.     Pages,  240.    Boards,  $4.00. 
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BENJAMIN  PEIRCE,  1809=1880 

Biographical  Sketch  and  Bibliography  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Archibald,  Brown 

University.    Reminiscences  by  President  Emeritus,  C.  W.  Eliot, 

President   A.   L.    Lowell,    Professor   Emeritus    W.    E. 

Byerly.   and   Chancellor   Arnold   B.    Chace. 

Boards,  $L00. 


Alathematical  research  in  American  Universities  began  with  Benjamin 
Peirce.  His  influence  on  students  and  contemporaries  was  extraordinary ; 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  "Reminiscences."  In  September,  1924,  President 
Lowell  wrote  also :  "T  have  never  admired  the  intellect  of  any  man  as  much 
as  that  of  Benjamin  Peirce.  I  took  every  course  that  he  gave  when  I  was 
in  College,  and  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do  intellectually  has  been 
due  to  his  teaching  more  than  to  anything  else." 
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Evolutionary    Naturalism 

BY 

ROY  WOOD  SELLARS,  Ph.  D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
350    pp.,    Cloth,    Price    $2.50 

'"The  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  work  out  in  a  systematic  fashion 
the  possibility  of  an  adequate  naturalism.  Evolutionary  Naturalism  does  not  sink 
man  back  into  nature;  it  acknowledges  all  that  is  unique  in  him  and  vibrates  as 
sensitively  as  idealism  to  his  aspirations  and  passions.  But  the  naturalist  is 
skeptical  of  any  central,  brooding  will  which  has  planned  it  all.  The  Good  is 
not  the  sun  of  things  from  which  the  world  of  things  get  their  warmth  and  in- 
spiration. The  cosmos  is  and  has  its  determinate  nature.  As  man  values  him- 
self and  his  works,  he  may  rightly  assign  value  to  the  universe  which  is  made  of 
stuff  which  has  the  potential  power  to  raise  itself  to  self-consciousness  in  him. 
•  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Let  man  place  his  hope  in  those  pow^ers  which  raise  him  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  causal  nexus.  It  is  in  himself  that  he  must  trust.  If  his  foolishness 
and  his  passions  exceed  his  sanity  and  intelligence,  he  will  make  shipwreck  of 
his  opportunity. 
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THE  GEOMETRY  OF  RENE  DESCARTES 

Translated  from  the  French  and  Latin 

By  David  Kugene  Smith  and  Marcia  L.  Latham 

This  epoch-making  work  of  Descartes  is  the  first  printed  treatise  that  ever 
appeared  on  Analytic  Geometry. 

The  great  renaissance  of  mathematics  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  contains 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  of  which  La  Geometrie  of  Descartes  and  Prtnc'tfui  of 
Newton  are  the  most  famous. 

The  publishers  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  copy  of  the  first  French  edition 
printed  in  Paris  in  June,  1637,  and  a  facsimile  of  this  edition  accompanies  the 
I'.n^li-h  translation  page  for  page. 

It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  liistory  of  mathematics  which  is  rapid- 
1\-  gaining  recognition  as  the  foundation  of  exact  science. 

Fullv  Illustrated  with  Geometrical   Drawings,  Figures  and   Formulae. 
Price,  cloth,   $4.00 
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BELL'S  ADVANCED  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

A  First  Course  in  Nomography.  By  S.  Brodetsky  (Reader  in 
Applied  Mathematics  at  Leeds  University).  Pages,  135.  64  illus- 
trations.   Price,  $3.00. 

Graphical  methods  of  calculation  are  becoming  ever  more  important  in 
all  branches  of  engineering.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  explain  what 
nomograms  are,  and  how  they  can  be  constructed  and  used. 

Projective  Vector  Algebra.  By  L.  Silberstein  (Lecturer  in 
Mathematical  Physics,  University  of  Rome).  Pp.,  78.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

An  algebra  of  vectors  based  upon  the  axioms  of  order  and  of  connec- 
tion, and  independent  of  the  axioms  of  congruence  and  of  parallels,  is  the 
subtitle  of  this  book.  Some  of  the  conclusions  derivable  from  the  subject 
may  be  helpful  to  readers  interested  in  the  degree  of  soundness  of  the 
foundations  of  the  modern  theory  of  relativity. 

A  First  Course  in  Statistics.  By  D.  Caradog  Jones  (formerly 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Durham  University) .  Pp.,  268.  Cloth,  $3.75. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  proper  treatment  of  statistics  has  become 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  investigation  in  any  field — biological, 
economic  or  medical.  The  constancy  of  great  numbers,"  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  theory  of  statistics,  makes  it  almost  a  science 
of  prophecy. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  and 
Their  Application.  By  H.  T.  H.  Piaggio,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  University  College,  Nottingham.    Pp.  242.    $3.50. 

The  theory  of  Differential  Equation  is  an  important  branch  of  modem 
mathematics.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.  Differential  Equa- 
tions arise  from  many  problems  in  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  physics 
and  chemistry. 

Elementary  Vector  Analysis  with  Application  to  Geom- 
etry and  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Weatherburn,  Ormond  College, 
University  of  Melbourne.   Pages,  184.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

A  simple  exposition  of  elementary  analysis.  Vector  analysis  is  intended 
essentially  for  three-dimensional  calculations,  and  its  greatest  service  is 
rendered  in  the  domains  of  mechanics  and  mathematical  physics. 

Weatherburn's  Advanced  Vector  Analysis.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  present  volume  contain  all  the  advanced 
vector  analysis  that  is  ordinarily  required.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
book  dealing  with  applications  of  the  above  theory,  f.'.rms  a  fairly  com- 
plete introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  An  historical  introduction 
to  the  subject  is  given  in  the  author's  Elementary  Vector  Analysis. 
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THE  CARUS  MATHEMATICAL  MONOGRAPHS 

Published  under  the  Auspices  of  the  MatJiemaiical  Association  of  America 

The  expositions  of  mathematical  subjects  which  these  Monographs  will 
contain  are  to  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  comprehensible  not  only  to  teachers 
and  students  specializing  in  mathematics,  but  also  to  scientific  workers  in 
other  fields,  and  especially  to  the  wide  circle  of  thoughtful  readers  who, 
having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  elementary  mathematics,  wish  to 
extend  this  knowledge  without  prolonged  and  critical  study  of  the  mathe- 
matical journals  and  treatises. 

The  First  Monograph 

Just  off  the  press  is  entitled 

CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS 

By  Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

The  author  of  this  monograph  assumes  that  the  reader  has  an  acquaintance  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  differential  and  integral  Calculus,  but  even  without  such 
knowledge,  the  geometrical  or  mechanical  statements  of  the  problems,  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  various  chapters,  and  the  italicized  theorems  throughout  the  book,  should 
be  intelligible  to  any  reader  interested  in  mathematics.     Pages,  200;  cloth,  $2.00. 
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IMMANUEL  KANT 

17  2  4—1924 

Lectures   delivered   at   Northwestern   University   on   the    Bicentenary 

of  Kant's  Birth 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
SCIENCE  AND  THEOLOGY 

By  C.  Stuart  Gager 

Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Cloth.  $1.00.     Pp.  100 


The  layman  who  is  interested  in  the  present  important  discussion  between 
church  and  school  will  find  in  this  small  book  a  clear  statement  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  scientific  men  and  their  method  of  thought  and  work 
by  which  they  conduct  their  investigations  and  arrive  at  their  conclusions. 
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THE  BHAGAVAD  GITA 

or 

Song  of  the  Blessed  One 

(India's  Favorite  Bible) 

Edited  and  Interpreted  by  Franklin  Edgerton 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

All  Hindu  philosophy  has  a  practical  aim.  It  seeks  the  truth,  but  not  the 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  truth  as  a  means  of  human  salvation  that  is 
its  object.  In  other  words,  all  Hindu  philosophy  is  religious  in  basis.  To 
the  Hindu  Mind,  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Otherwise  there  is  no 
virtue  in  it.  This  is  quite  as  true  of  the  later  systems  as  of  the  early  and 
less  systematic  speculations.  To  all  of  them  knowledge  is  a  means  to 
an  end. 

Pages,  150;  boards,  $1.00 
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PATENTS,  INVENTION  AND  METHOD 

By  H.  D.  POTTS 

A  Guide  to  the  General  Lines  of  Procedure  in  Invention  and  Discovery 

A  collection  of  essays  by  a  Chartered  Patent  Agent  who  is  a  University  man  of  repu- 
tation.    The  following  three  important  problems  are  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail, 

(a)   The  Criterion  of  an  Invention. 

Is  it  possible  to  fix  an  objective  standard  bv  which  we  can  decide  whether  a 
given  industrial  improvement  is  an  invention  or  not?  Where  does  constructive  skill 
end,  and  where  does  inventive  ingenuity  begin?  Can  we  define  invention  in  absolute 
terms? 

(h)  The  Definition  of  an  Invention. 

Inventions  are  protected  by  legal  documents  termed  specifications.  How  far  can 
we  speak  of  "Style"  in  such  documents?  What  is  the  theory  of  definition  of  inven- 
tion by  means  of  language?    What  is  the  best  method  of  definition  in  practice? 

(c)   The  Evolution  of  an  Invention. 

Is  it  possible  to  formulate  a  technique  of  invention  or  discovery?  Is  there  any 
method  of  attack  which  is  of  general  value  in  dealing  with  specific  industrial  difficul- 
ties?    Can  inspiration  be  replaced  by  organized  effort  to  any  substantial  extent? 

For  sale  by  all  bookstores,  or  sent  direct  upon  receipt  of  $1.00  (paper) 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin-English  edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean   Geometry   published   in 

Milan,  1733. 

Pages,  2S0  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  geometric  endeavor  in  which  are  estabhshed  the 
foundation  principles  of  universal  geometry,  with 
special    reference    to    Euclid's    Parallel    Postulate. 
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"  SCIENTIA" 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 

Published  every  month  (each  number  containing  100  to  120  Pages) 
Editor:     EUGENIO  RIGNANO 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  the  contributors  to  which  arc  really  international. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  that  has  a  really  world-wide  circulation. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  scientific  synthesis  and  unification  that  deals  with  the 
fundamental  questions  of  all  sciences :  the  history  of  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  general  science  that  by  its  articles  on  statistics,  demog- 
raphy, ethnography,  economics,  law,  history  of  religions  and  sociology  in  general- 
all  of  a  general,  summary  and  synthetical  character — makes  itself  a  necessity  to  all 
thorough  students  of  the  social  sciences. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  that  among  its  contributors  can  boast  of  th^  most  illustri- 
ous men  of  science  in  the  whole  world.  A  list  of  more  than  350  of  these  is  given 
in  each  number. 

The  articles  are  published  in  the  language  of  their  authors,  and  every  number  has  a 
supplement  containing  the  French  translation  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not 
French.  The  review  is  thus  completely  accessible  to  those  who  know  only  French. 
(Write  for  a  gratis  specimen  number  to  the  General  Secretary  of  "Scientia,"  Mi- 
lan, sending  1  sh.  in  stamps  of  your  country,  merely  to  cover  postal  expenses). 

SUBSCRIPTION:  $10.00,  Post  free  Office:  Via  A.  Bertani,  14-Milan  (26 

General  Secretary:     Dr.  Paolo  Bonetti. 


SCIENCE  PROGRESS 

A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT,  WORK,  AND  AFFAIRS 

Edited  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  RONALD  ROSS 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  N.L.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Published  at  the  beginning  of  JANUARY ,  APRIL.  JULY,  OCTOBER 

Each  number  consists  of  about  192  pages,  contributed  by  authorities  in  their  respective 
subjects.    Illustrated.    6s.  net.    Annual  Subscription,  including  postage,  25s.  6d. 

SCIENCE  PROGRESS  owes  its  origin  to  an  endeavor  to  found  a  scientific  journal 
'containing  original  papers  and  summaries  of  the  prexnt  state  of  kaowledgr  in  All 
branches  of  science.  The  necessity  for  such  a  journal  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
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